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When entered the gateway, I was struck with surprise and 
| corners of some barren and treeless common, overrun by cattle, | admiration. Though destitute of trees, the cemetery is certainly 
whose preference for the long luxuriant grass, suffered to grow | more deserving, from its peculiarly novel and unique appear- 
| there bya kind of presciiptive right, is matter of general obser- | ance, of the attention of strangers, than (with the exception of 
vation. Our neglect of the dead is both a reproach and a | that at New-Haven, and Mount Auburn) any other in the Uni- 











‘THE SOUTH-WEST, BY A YANKEE.’ 


THE GULF STREAM. 





centre of the grave-yard, a broad avenue or street extends 
he seventh day “out,” there was a general exclamation of sur- | sed citizens and villagers, who walk among the green graves of nearly an eighth of a mile in length; and on either side of this 
petite” the passengers as they came on deck | parents, children, or friends, deriving from their reflections the | are innumerable insolated tombs of all sizes, shapes and descrip- 
yo fetes ks “What a suffocating air!” “We aitias have sail- most solemn and my sannncedageseg the human heart can learn, tions, above the ground. The idea of a Lilliputian city was at 
4 well last night to be so far south! They might have win In America, on the contrary, the footstepsof a solitary individ first suggested to my mind on looking down this extensive 
. ‘sed if this change in the temperature had been| “@!s the slow and heavy tramp of a funeral procession, or the |avenue. The tombs in their various and fantastic styles of 
sabe pt ROIS ” But.alas aa barely sn sacrilegious intrusion of idle school-boys— who approach a | architecture—if I may apply the term to these tiny edifices— 
eae ec iis Pre Phy night. We had om] grave sre pec its marble—are the only disturber’s of the | resembled cathedrals with towers, Moorish dwellings, temples, 
tered the Gulf Stream! that extraordinary natural arpa Fe ae ” eat wated f chapels, palaces, mosques— substituting the cross for the cres- 
enon of the Atlantic Ocean. This immense circle of tepid | we even England is behind France. There every tomb- cent—and structures of almost every hind. The idea was 
es cs ‘ ; ‘ ai _| Stone is crowned with a chaplet of roses, and every grave is | ludicrous enough; but as I passed down the avenue, 1 could 
water which revolves in the Atlantic, enclosing within its pe- | : lhl ie Sethe: dni adhed cuit . g mn 
J riphery, the West India and Western Islands, is supposed by | ree a o ; ec — ark and g wane pain! is | not but indulge the fancy that I was striding down the Broad- 
4 Humboldt to be occasioned “by the current of rotation (trade | Pehind all. hoever has rambled among her gloomy cemete- way of the capital of the Lilliputians, I mention this, not 
: inds) which strike against the coasts of Veraguas and Hon-| "> °F gazed with feelings of disgust and horror, upon the | irreverently, but to give you the best idea I can of the ceme- 
r win 2 esscuiinn wewetlethe Gell of Wetien, bane pyramids of human skulls, bleaching in those Golgothas, the | tery, from my own impressions. Many of the tombs, were 
; nse rnc and Cape St. Antonio, issues emwent die Baha- Campos santos of Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, and South | constructed like, and several were, indeed, miniature Grecian 
“ masand Florida.” From this point of projection, where it is America generally, need not be reminded rsa dggenag they ven- temples; while others resembled French or Spanish edifices, 
a but a few miles wide, it spreads away to the north-east in the | ©" what once moved — the image of God : The Italians like those found in “ old Castile.” Many of them, otherwise 
: hape of an elongated slightly curved fan, passing at the dis- singularly unite the indifference of the Spaniards with the plain, were surmounted by a tower supporting a cross. All 
th — neat lakes wien fem the ametel Gn sntee affection of the French in their respect for the dead. Compare | were perfectly white, arranged with the most perfect regularity, 
od tance of a at ig satin. alk cieien edeaaillin ads the “dead vaults” of Italia’s cities, with the pleasant cemetc- | and distant a little more than a foot from each other. At the 
Is states, with nes mendes Pagan ortion to its distance from this| T¢Simher green vales! Without individualising the European | distance of every ten rods, the main avenue was intersected by 
hear, which Se cies re it takes a broad sweeping nations, I will advert to the Turks, who, though not the most | others of less width, crossing it at right angles, down which 
pount. ea ‘ dland is nen enbeniiie anise fe ite refined, are a sensitive and reflecting people, and pay great | tombs were ranged in the same novel and regular manner. The 
ane wom he i pee aah ihe Sestitantneh on de the | honors to their departed friends, as the mighty “City of the | whole cemetery was divided into squares, formed by these nar- 
ed two miles ve ay wi oa of inn velocity at this distance | Dead” which encompasses Constantinople evinces. But the | row streets intersecting the principal avenue. It was in reality 
ids Western os a “ aite de sattem p Ane its motion | C2USe Of this respect is to be traced, rather to their Moslem aCity of the Dead. But it was a city composed of miniature 
ge from its weeny can git s by 0 light tiggle upon the creed, than to the intellectual character, or refinement of the | palaces, and still more diminutive villas. 
ve — ee ilies J g PP people. : ae The procession, after passing two thirds of the way up the 
m, . re > H valle a 
in This body of water is casily distinguishable from that of the Bier ccen ee bine Beep > Roceeaeacones woneen snes . spacious walk turned down one of the narrow alleys, where a 
ans ding blue ocean by its leaden hne—the vast quantity of : aay So & tne de He y pte mementos an new tomb, built on a line with the others, gaped wide toreceive 
nes perspire & Seoul. temmenss Geldaed which t wells Gm marks of affection and respect which are interwoven with the | its destined inmate. The procession stopped. The coffin was 
at pale-yellow gul ewect, Home ies tisiaeiiane aleath es thet ve very religion of other conntries? There are not fifty burial- | let down from the shoulders of the bearers, and rolled on wood- 
clime to clime upon its cee e ar to » bs waters of | grounds throughout the whole extent of the Union, which can | en cylinders into the tomb. The mourners silently gathered 
of that Aig, repewstag ho eth oe ieienda incase dept be termed beautiful, rural, or even neat. The Bostonians, in | around; every head was bared; and amid the deep silence that 
oe bs phe ti h which it flows. Near Cuba the| the possession of their lonely and romantic Mount Auburn, | succeeded, the calm, clear melancholy voice oi the priest sud- 
ei sienna ear as great as eighty-one degrees, have redeemed their character from the almost universal charge | denly swelled on the still evening air, in the plaintive chant of 
that din its course northward from Cuba, it looses two degrees of apathy and indifference manifested by their fellow country- | the last service of the dead. Requiescat in pace! was slowly 
-the and ia its cou ‘ sais ieahents of latitude. Itswarmth| ™e” upon this subject. Next to Mount Auburn, the cemetery | chanted by the priest—repeated in subdued voices by the 
mit of temperature ve! pti the a maton ak very simple caus- in New-Haven is the most beautifully picturesque of any in this mourners, and echoing among the tombs, died away in the 
2ctar is easily nee stent Bh inthe warm tropical seas, country. In Maine there is but one, the burial-place in Bruns- | rermotest recesses of the cemetery. 
om es It proms a th Amedeon date by Gov-etel wick, deserving of notice. Itssnow-white monuments glance sacasaae 
which, ee pi deflected along the coast sitiitiee here and therein bold relief among the dark melancholy pines CREOLE LADIES. 
meet with resistance an nideted 3 he | Which overshadow it, casting a funereal gloom among its deep ; age Pee 3 
ward, as stated above by Humboldt, and injecte into the recesses, particularly appropriate to the sacred character of the Most of the delicately-reared Creo!es, or Louisianian ladies - 
North Atlentic Ocean—the vast column of water having par- pacer »P P are eminently beautiful. A Pysche-like fascination slumbers 
~" ted with very little of its original caloric in its rapid progress. mr in their dark, eloquent eyes, whose richly fringed lids droop 
a We crossed the north-western verge of “The Gulf” near| — timidly over them—softening but not diminishing their bril- 
apted the latitude of Baltimore, where its breadth is about eighty | NEW-ORLEANS CEMETERY. liance. Their style of beauty is unigue, and not easily classed. 
miles. The atmosphere was sensibly warmer here than that of | ; iIt is neither French nor English, but a combifiation of both, 
e last the ocean proper, and the water which we drew up inthe ship’s | Tus cemetery 1s quite out of the citys there being = mellowed and enriched under a southern sky. They are just 
ussit. bucket raised the mercury a little more than 8°. Not knowing | dwelling or enclosure of any kind beyond it. On approaching | such creatures as Vesta and Venus would have moulded, had 
d 18 how the mercury stood before entering the Gulf, I could not | it, the front on the street presents the appearance of a lofty they united to form a faultless woman. 
a determine accurately the on in e" ee ee pepsin — ae ay ag eps * es 
/ y reat as that in the denser fluid. Veins of} . gateway ee ep; and one} 
_ — wraps Pe its atmosphere every few minutes, as | passing through it, would imagine the wall of the same solid ee ae en a sBietes- 
e, ani welcome and refreshing to our bared foreheads as the sprink- | thickness. This however is only apparent. The wall which . 
sant ling of the coolest water. surrounds, or is to surround the four sides of the burial-ground, Tue proprietor of this delightful spot which lay epread out 
n ihe —. | (for it is yet incompleted,) is about twelve feet in height, and | around me—a lake of foliage — fringed by majestic forest trees, 
nontts ‘ten in thickness. The external appearance on the street is | and diversified with labyrinthine walks, —had, the preceding 
BURIAL-GROUNDS. | similar to that of any other high wall, while to a beholder | summer, consigned to the tomb the mother of his “ beautiful 
e st Buriat-crounps, even in the humblest villages are always} within, the cemetery exhibits three stories of oven-like tombs, | ones.” They were under the care of a dignified lady, his sister 
s abot! iMteresting to a stranger. They are marble chronicles of the constructed in the wall, and extending on every side of the | and the widow of agentleman formerly distinguished as a law- 
past; where, after studying the lively characters around him, | grave-yard. Each of these tombs is designed to admit only a | yer in New-England. But like many other northern ladies, 
—_— he can retire, and over a page that knows no flattery, hold com- | single coffin, which is enclosed in the vault with masonry, and | whose names confer honor upon our literature, and whose tal- 
tenon with the deed. ___ | designated by a small marble slab fastened in the face of the | ents elevate and enrich our female seminaries of education, she 
The proposition that “care for the dead keeps pace with civ-| wall at the head of the coffin, stating the name, age, and sex of | had independence enough to rise superior to her widowed indi- 
et, ne ilization” is, generally, true. The more refined and cultivated | the deceased. By casual estimate I judged there were about | gence; and had prepared to open a boarding school at the north, 
sven are a people, the more attention they pay to the performance of eighteen hundred apertures in this vast pile of tombs. This | when the death of his wife led her wealthier brother to invite 
most the last offices for the departed. ‘The citizens of the United| method, resorted to here from necessity, on account of the | her to supply a mother’s place to his children; to whom she was 
States will not certainly acknowledge themselves second toany | nature of the soil, might serve as a hint to city land-econo- | now both mother and governess. The history of this lady is 
Ration in point of refinement. But look at their cemeteries. | inists. that of hundreds of her countryewomen. There are, 1 am 
it de 


‘Tur three succeeding days we were delayed by calms, or { proverb. Look at England, covery village there has ita rnral | ted Statee 


eontending with galesand head winds. On the morning of | 








burying-ground, which on Sundays is filled with the well dres- 

















From tho entrance to the opposite side, through the 
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informed, many instances in the south-west, of Ne w-England’s 
daughters having sought, with the genuine spirit of indepen 
dence, thus to repair their broken fortunes. The inte ligent 
and very agreeable lady of the late President H., of Lexington, 
resides in the capacity of governess in a distinguisied Louis- 
Mrs. Thayer, t 
admired poet, and an interesting writer of fiction, 1s at tl 


ianian family, not far from the city. yrimerly an 
ie head 
of aseminary in anadjoining state. And inthe same, the wid- 


ow of the late president of its college is a private instructress 
in the family of a planter. And these are instances, to which I 
can add many others, in a country where the occupation of ine 
structing, whether invested in the president of a college, or in 
degraded to a secondary 
lad 


ily, if not at the head, 


the teacher of a country school, is 
rank. 
collegiate president is of the elite, dee id 
of what isthere termed * good socte ty.” 


" : ‘ocd p 
In New-Envland, on the contrary, the of a living 
Here, the same lady, 
ttled resident, must 
it 


whether a visiter for the winter, or a 
yield in rank —as the laws of southern society have laid 

down —to the lady of the planter. The southerners, howevers 
when they can sé cure one of our well-educated northern ladies 
in their famili , know well how to appreciate their good for. 
tune. Inmates of the family, they are treated with politeness 
and kindness; but, in the soiree, dinner-party, or levee, the 
governess is thrown more into the back-ground, than she would 
be in a gentleman’s family, even in aristocratic Eugiand; and 
her title to an equality with the gay, and tashional le, and weal. 
thy cirele by whom she is surrounded, and her challenge to the 
right of casle, is less readily admitted. But this illiberal jeal- 
ousy isthe natural consequence of the crude state of American 
society, where the line of demarcation between its rapidly furm- 
ing classes is yet so uncertainly defined, that cach individual 
who is anxious to be, or even to be thought, of the better file, 
has to walk circumspectly, lest he should inadvertantly be found 


mingling with the canaille. The more uncertain any individual 


is of his own true standing, the more haughtily and suspiciously | 


will he stand aloof, and measure with his eye every stranger who 
advances within the limits of the prescribed circle. 


NATCHEZ SLAVE MARKET. 


Wate with me into this street about noonona pleasant day 
in December. It is the only one nearly destitute of shade trees; 
but the few it boasts are shedding their yellow leaves, which 
sprinkle the broad, regular, and well-constructed side-walks, 
and the watm sun shines down cheerily and pleasantly upon 
the promenaders. 
ig an auction store, ndsa tall, fine- 
looking man. But he is black; ebony cannot be blacker. 
the congregation of human beings there, he is th 
corned. Yet ye has a deeper interest in the transactions of the 
moment than all the rest—fer a brief space will determin: 
whom, among the multitude, he is to call master! The 


Here, at the corner, surrounded by acrowd, 
Upon a box by the door st 


Most uncon. 


auc- 
tioneer descants at large upon his merits and capa! 
*Acclimated, gentlemen! a first-rate carriage 
Col. 
men——a strong and athletic fellow—but twenty-seven years of 
age.’ He is knocked off at seven hundred dollars; and with 
‘Thero’s your master,’ by the seller, who points to 1 
ser, springs from his clevation to follow his new 
his place is supplied by another subject. These scenes are 
every-day matters here, and attract no attention after beholding 
them a few times; so powerful is habit, even ji 
strongest prejudices, 


cnver—rais 


Six hundred dollarsis bid. Examine hin, 


i¢ purcha- 


owner; whil 


n subduing our 
But the following dialogue, overheard 
by me, between two well-dressed, siart-looking blacks near 
by, one seated listlessly upon his coach-box, the other holdin 
the bridle of his master’s horse—though brie, a vol- 
ame of meaning, in illustrating the opinions and views of th 
blacks upon the state of their degfaded race. 
*You know dat nigger, they gwine to sell, George? 


contams 


‘No, he field nigger; I nebber has no *quaintance wid dat 
class.’ 

‘Well, or no oder gentlemens would. Buthe’salikely chap. 
Mow much you tink he go for? quainted 
wid de price of such kind 0’ peoples. My master paid seven 
hundred dollar for me, when I come out from ole Wirginney— 
dat nigger fetch five hun‘red dollar | reckon.’ ; 

*You sell for seven hun’red dollars!’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man upon the coach seat, draw ing himselt up with pride, and 
casting a contemptuous glance down upon his companion; ‘my 
maaga give eight hundred and fifty silver dollars for me. 
I tink dat you was more ’spectable nigger nor dat. 


‘] a’n’t much 


Gom! 
At this 
turn of the conversation the negro was struck off at seven 


hundred, at which the colloquist of the same price became 


highly chagrined; but stepping upon the stirrup, and raising | 


himself above the crowd, that he might sec ‘the fool massa 
what give so much for a miserable good-for-nothing nigge 

, ns FS 2 - oS 
not wort’ his corn,’ consoled himself with the reflection that 


the buyer was ‘a man what made vo more dan tirty bale cot- 


ton; while my master make tree hun’red, and one of de firs’ | 


gemmans too!’ 

Thus, though denied the privileges of his desired ‘caste, 
the estimation of his personal value, he aspired to it by a con- 
clusive argument, in the eye of a negro, viz.: his master’s 


HiticsSi— | 


gentle- | 

















sty. Can individuals who are thus affect- 
men, and who view their state of 


wealth and rank in soci¢ 
ed atthe sale of their fellow- 
bondage in this light, feel deeply their own condition, or be 
very sensitive upon the subject of equal rights? Yet thus do 
negrocs view slavery. ‘Thus dothey converse npon it; and are 
as tenacious of the limited privileges, (yet to them unlimited, 
because they know, und can therefore aspire to no other,) 
which, like flowers, are entwined among the links of their 
moral bondage. ‘There proud that his chain weighs 


down a tew more gold pieces than that ot his fellow, while the 


iS OC, 
latterisin no degree mortified at the deficiency in weight of 
Do 


Freedom, of which they know nothing, and cannot, 


his own. such 
dom?" 
therefore feel the deprivation; a freedom of which they have 
heard only, as the orientals of their fabled genii, but to which, 
generally, they no more think of aspiring than the subjects of 
the caliph to the inimortality and winged treedom of these ima- 


These 


since, and am assured that they are as intelligent, well-inform- 


ginary beings. two negroes [| have seen repeatedly 
ed, and ‘respectable,’ as any of their class; none ot whom, 
allowing a very few exceptions, entertain higher or different 
or of their rank in the scale of 


views of their state as slaves, 
{ Do not mistake me:Lamno advocate forslave- 


human beings. 
ry; but neither am [a believer in that wild Garrisonian theory, 
which, like a magician’s wand, is at once to dissolve every 
link that 
blow a system that has existed, sll gaining in extent and 


binds the slave to his master, and demolish at one 
stability, for centuries. 
nation gallops while the judgment advances only on a walk,’ 
‘is most applicable to these visionary theorists who would build 
Rome ina day. 


EVENINGS AT SEA. 


j 


Tue evenings however amply compensate for the loss of the 
‘fine mornings. ‘The air, free from the dust, floating particles 
‘and exhalations of the land, is perfectly transparent, and the 
sky of aricherblue. ‘The stars seem nearer to you there, and 
the round moon pours her uncloubed flood of light down upon 
the sea with an oppulence and mellowness of which those who 
have only seen moonlight sleeping upon green hills, cities, for- 
ests know nothing. On such nights there cannot be a nobler 
or prouder spectacle, as one stanbs upon the bows, than the lof- 
ty shining pyramid of snow-white canvass, which rising ma- 
jestically from the deck, lessens away, sail after sail, into the 
sky—each shect distended like a drum-head yet finely rounded, 
and its towering summit,as the ship rises and falls upon the 
billows, waving like a tall poplar swaying in the wind.’ 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





JOHN NEAL. 





TO THE EDITORS OF TIE MIRROR, 


Gextitemen: In the New-England Galaxy of January 2d, is 
an article written by John Neal, and headed ‘Stop Thief.’ 
The object of this article is to accuse the Rev. Ephraim Pea- 
body, of this city, of plagiarism, or wilful literary theft, in his 
poem delivered at Cambridge last August, and published in the 
Western Messenger of December. ‘The poem from which he 
is said to have stolen, is *The Battle of Niagara,’ by John 
Neal himself; who, to prove his right of property, quotes six 
lines from Mr. Peabody’s poem, wherein he describes an eagle 
balancing himself upon asplintered peak, and screaming to the 


silence; which the critic says was taken ‘piecemeal, embellish- | 


ed witha few touches of original nonsense,’ from thirty-seven 
lines of the Battle aforementioned, in which the same scene is 


jalso described, with a great many ‘touches of original non- 


sense,’ and some of great powerand beauty. In both descrip- 
tions are to be found the following words: ‘splintered,’ 
‘wings,’ ‘talons,’ ‘scream;’—-and the sole resem- 
blance of the two consists in the occurrence of these words, 


and the similar thought of the eayle balancing himself, &c. in 


and 


the morning, a thought which may be found pictured in vari- 
ous nursery-books, and upon the bills of the United States | clergyman who had bee 
Sank, and which is as original in this age, as the crowing of | south side of this creek. 


barn-yard fowls ubout daylight. Some of thelinesitalicised by 
| Mr. Neal as ‘stolen,’ contain ideas of his own, but to which 
no parallel is to be found in Mr. Peabody’s poem; such are 


| these: 


‘And kindling eye. asif her prey 
Had suddenly been snatched away 
While she was tearing it and feeding. 


T,| And indeed, not one thought, peculiar to Mr. Neal, is to be 


| found in the Phi Beta Kappa poem. 


has a copyright to every ‘splintered’ crag of the Alleghanies. 


But even if it were evident that Mr. Neal’s poem had sug- 


. c ! 
uen ‘pine in bondage’ and ‘sigh for free- | 


The tamiliar French proverb, ‘imagi- | 


lt is apparent, then, that Mr. Peabody may neverhave seen 
the ‘disremembered’ Battle of Niagara; and may not be in- 
debted in any way to its author, unless that author can prove 
’ by | himself the inventor of eagles with ‘wings’ and ‘talons,’ and 


| gested the ideas of the other, (which we think was very proba. 
ibly the case,) how infinitely poor is the criticism, how con- 
\temptible the critic, that cannot recognise the influence of 
memory, and unconscious imitation—but must bring forward 
a charge of dishonesty and theft, against a stranger and cler. 
Knowing, as all do, how constantly writers re-pro- 


|gyman. antl, 
| duce what they have read, and yet recognise it not as such—] 
lean scarce imagine amore damning proof of mean jealousy, 
‘and mortified vanity. than, upon such evidence as Mr. Neal ad- 
| duces, to bring such a charge as he brings. Plagiarism is theft, 
to accuse lightly of plagiarism, is to attempt assassination. 

| Of the affectation of Mr. Neal's article, I say nothing; it is 
‘expected trom him. Of its execeding iinpudence, nothing 
need be said; it is the writer's prerogative, Of the vast vanity 
lthat evidently bred it, it is needless to speak ; vanity is too well 
|known as the forte of its author—as the backbone of his 
lmind. But to the humility of the last sentence, in which he 
| says, that any work of his might be republished with impunity, 
| by ‘any Reverend gentleman,’ I must reply, that he errs;— 
| the re are works of his ' 
leould have written; and others, which no * gentleman,’ 
|Reverend or otherwise, could publish as his own, without 
calling down on himself the pity and condemnation of the 
\whole world, for so degrading and disgracing himself as to 
\lay claim to such volumes. IH. P. 


, which no other created intellicence 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








ANECDOTE OF AN INDIAN. 


Leitcu Rircntie, the novelist, has contributed ‘Some ae- 
jcount of the Barbarians of the North’ to the London New 
| Monthly, comprising the results of his observations during a 
{recent journey to and residence in Moscow. We find among 
j his notes the following Aboriginal anecdote, related to the 
writer by our Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Hon. William 
: Wilkins, which possesses an interest quite dramatic: 

| ~@The son of a.Delaware chief was brought up from infancy 
las the playmate and friend of Mr. Wilkins. No difference 
| whatever was made between the two boys; their dress, their 
|meals, their, beds their education—all were alike; and the 
lads themselves regarded one another as brothers. When 
‘young Wilking arrived at the years when it was necessary for 
|him to go to college, his compamio was in every respect—in 
}appearance, in language, in feelings—an Anglo-American 
| boy; and the two friends parted in ine hope of meeting again, 
| unchanged except in the addition of four years to their age 
and a corresponding number ot inches to their stature. 

| In four years, young Wilkins returned to the parental home; 
\and while crossing the threshold of the house, his tumultuous 
thoughts were perhaps fully as much occupied by the friend 
|into whose arms he was about to rush, as by any member of 
‘his father’s family. He caught the eye, however, of a naked 
‘Indian sitting on the bench before the door and paused ashe 
{was about to enter. The object, though picturesque, was 
jcommon, and he turned his head, without knowing why, 
,to look again at the face of the savage. he red youth then 
smiled; and his question ‘Do you not know me2?? 
‘all. . 

‘After his friend went to college, and when he was thus 
thrown back, as it were, upon his own mind, the Delaware boy 
as he said himself was beset by strange wild thoughts, which 
he could neither understand nor describe. He felt an uncone 
| que rable longing for the libe rty of the woods—a thirsting af- 
jter theairof the desert; and, after struggling long and fic ree- 
|ly against a propensity which his habits of civilization persua- 
jded him to be evil, and for the existence of which he could 
‘not inany manner account, he at length tore off kis European 
| dress, and tledinto the wilderness. [ cannot call to mind the 
name of this Indian; but he became a distinguished chief-in 
|the wars with the English, and was celebrated not only for 
, bravery but forcunning. He wasatlength suspected of play- 
|ing false on both sides; and Mr. Wilkins in riding through a 
wood, saw accidentally the body of his early friend lying dead, 
and horibly mangled, at the foot of atree. ‘The Delaware had 
been murdered by his own countrymen.’ 


\ 
| 
| 
| 


explained 


' 


MATRIMONIAL ANECDOTE. 


ABbovuT a century 2g0, saith tradition, when clergymen were 
|not so plenty as they are now, a young gentleman and his 
| ducinea were anxiously awaited the happy day, which was to 
,see them united in the silken bands of matrimony. They re 
jsided on the north side of the Tomhenick ercek, and the 
engaged to tie the knot,lived on the 
' As the fates would have it, heavy 
rains fell the night previous to the nuptial day, which rendered 
the creek impassable. Its waters were rising, and its current 
becoming more rapid every hour. The clergyman arrived at 
the time appointed at a point where he had been in the habit 
of fording the creek; but it was as much as his life was worth 
j to attempt toford it on this occasion. He turned his horse’ 
head to return, when he was hailed by two voices on the opp 
site side of the stream—they were those of the bride and 
groom who engaged him tostay. After some debate it was 
agreed that the ceremony should proceed. In the mean time 
the friend of the betrothed arrived, from the bride’s house it 
the neighborhood. ‘Then was presented a singular spectacle, 
‘the like whereof was never seen before, and probably will 
not be again. The dominie read the marriage service, on the 
margin of the creek, while the parties stood on the opposite 
side. After the ceremony was over, the groom tossed a few 
guilders across the creek, which the Dominie picked 
pocketed as his fee, mounted his horse and proceede 
ward, and the married couple did the same. 
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——_—X_ ——_——— 
HIGH LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


Tue Liverpool correspondent of the New-York Star, gives 

the following — ofa titled dignitary whose ‘heels are as 
ig his head :” 

"Tae say that you have heard of the Duke of Devonshire, 
leader of the haut ton in London, the hero of D’Israeli*s novel, 
‘The Young Duke,’ the ‘observed of all observers,’ among 
matrimonial matrons who have daughters ‘in the market,’—the 
man who, with an income of $1,750,000 (£450,000) perannum, 
cleverly continues to be over head and ears in debt—in a word, 
of him who dances so well, and thinks so little, that it was said, 
withas much truth as bitterness, of his Grace, that “his heels 
were aslight ashis head.” I shall cut politics for the present, 
and give asketch of the Bachelor Duke. 

William Churchill Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, has one 
of the finest incomes and most expressive faces in England.— 
Count D’Orsay swearsthathe would not have the Duke's sheep 
face for the Duke’s fine estates. Heisa tall, awkward man,— 
usually wears @ blue cuat with large brass buttons,—has a quan- 
tity of whitish hair,—a long, lean, lank countenance,—a black 
lustre eye,—and some half score whitish hairs on his cheeks, by 
way of whiskers. Such is the leader of the fashionable world 
inLondon! Why ishe so? simply because he isa Duke,—a 
rich Duke to boot,—and gives entertainments at Devonshire 
House, which, in expense and splendor, rival those of royalty. 

To give an idea of the e xpense to whieh he goes,—h r i 
of the finest gardens in England (at Chatsworth in Derbyshire,) 
and his gardener must have peaches, strawberries, &c. for him 
at Christmas! Each peach (peaches are expensive in Eng- 
land, being about twelve cents each) is carefully wrapped up in 
silver paper, andtransferred to an air tight box, divided into 
squares, just fitted to receive them. Thus they are sent off to 
London, and the Duke often supplies the royal table with out- 
of-season fruit, when itcan be procured no where else. And 
for the vanity of this, his Grace expends about £100,000 per 
yearin maintaining the largest range of hot and forcing houses 
inEurope! Pine apples, cherries, grapes, currants, gooseber- 
ries, mushrooms, apples,—in fact, all fruits cultivated in Eng- 
land are forced into very early maturity in these hot houses, 
which are as well worth visiting as most things in England. 

The Duke of Devonshire affectsa musical taste—but, unfor- 
tunately, he isasdeafasapost! He alsoaims at being consid- 
ered a Meccenasof art and literature. 

He was born in May, 1790, and consequently he is now in his 
46th year. His father died in July, 1811, two months after his 
son and successor came of age, 21. The Duke’s sisters, each 
of whom are older than himself, are the present Dutchess of 
Sutherland and the Countess of Carlisle. ‘The mother of these 
ladies and the reputed mother of the Duke was the celebrated 
and beautiful Georgiana Spencer, Dutchess of Devonshire. 

At twenty-one he became possessor of the titleand family es- 
tates. I have already stated that his income is estimated at,— 


about $5000 (£1000) a day! 


CHARACTER OF NELSON. 


He seems to have been born with a quick good sense, an af- 
fectionate heart, and a high spizit; he was susceptible of the en- 
thusiasm either of the tender or of the proud feelings; he was 
easily melted or inflamed; to say that he was fearless seems ri- 
diculously unnecessary; he was not merely averse to falsehood 
or artifice, but he was in-the hig'est degree simple and frank. 
These qualities of hisheart are not mentioned for the idle pur 
pose of panegyric; however singular it may sound, I will ven- 
ture to affirm that they formed no small part of the cenius of 
Nelson; they secured attachmentand contidence, and they re- 
vealed to him the feelings of other men—that great seerct in the 
art of command, which reason alone can never disclose. His 
understanding was concentrated on his profession; and as dan- 
ger must always excite where it does not disturb, it acted on 
histmind in the moment of action, with the highest stimulant 
power, and roused his genius to exertions greater than the lan- 
guor of tranquility could have produced. Still Wildham cer- 
tainly, and perhaps Fox, met Captain Nelson at Holkam, with- 
out suspecting that he was more than a lively and gallant offi- 
cer. 

Why isit not possible to wipe out from history the scenes in 
the Bay of Naples? I read over the passage which respects 
them, three or four times, in hopes of discovering a vindication; 
but, alas! itis impossible. It might be thought affectation, 
butitis true, that {have read them with no small pain. The 
breach of faith to the garrisons of the two castles is certain and 
tooatrocious, The execution of Carraccioli is an act which I 
forbearto characterise. The writers admit, that at this execu- 
tion was present that ferocious woman who lowered the illustri- 
ous name ofan English matron to the level of a Parisian fish-wo- 
man; and who made ourchosen hero an instrument in deeds of 
cruelty and dishonor. The contrast between these horrible ex- 
ecutions and the profligate splendor of Palermo in the autumn 
0f 1799, as it appears by Sir T. Trowbridge’s letters, reminds 
the reader of that union of effeminacy and barbarity which 
marked the worst of the Roman Emperors. From this moment 
the charm of the kind and honest Horatio Nelson is gone. His 
correspondence with his poor wife becomescold and rare. She, 
the companion of his poverty and obscurity, entirely looses him, 
at the moment when he became the most celebrated man in Eu- 
Tope. His excellent father, notwithstanding the virtues and 
the glory ofhis son, seems nobly to have jeined his injured 

wife. What excites the most bitter regret is, that he who was 
seduced into barbarity, and public as well as private perfidy, 
had a soul full of honor and humanity; that he was the same 
who never punished a seaman, and whose nerves were convul- 
sed at seeing him punished; that he was the very same whom 
the sailors called “Nel, bold as a lion, and mild as a lamb.”— 
ames Mackintosh. 





Tat viceroy of Egypt has issued a decree prohibiting the 
exportation of antiquities; all discoveries are to be made over 


one government for the founation of a national museum at 
airo. 


| less inviting to the tp than sosing the savory essence of a 


BIG WHISKERS. 


Wuen Moses, the great politician and lawgiver, prohibited 
the Jews from ‘marring the corners of their beards,’ 1t was con- 
sidered a very filthy-ordinance by the haut ton of those times, 
and although rebliton was a common occurrence, yet thatrule 
relative to wearing beards, was constantly adhered to by the 
pious—and for a dozen centuries the chosen people have been 
severcly rated and flouted for their attachment to immemorial 
custom in this particular. The march of improvement and the 
iights of civilization have gradually induced the owners of long 
beards to cultivate an acquaintance with thé barber, in conse- 
quence of which men of that faith now look more youthful, and 
exhibit a soft andsilky skin that is worthy to touch the cheek 
of beauty. But,strange to say, what is rejected by one nation 
is adopted by another, and now that the Jews have eschewed 
long beards, the Gentiles have taken them up. The monstrous 
quantity of superfluous hair now worn by our young men, un- 
der the chin and around the windpipe, 1s almost sufficient to} 
make young ladies a set of ringlets, without reference to the 
superfluous down which ornaments their upper lip. What can 
be more ludicrous than to see a thin, pale-taced peaked looking 
countenance peering forth from a huge jungle of black and 
bushy whiskers? It is fairly terrific; and how can a young) 
lady allow such an ourang-outang to brush her fair lips by his 
bristles in venturing upona chaste salute? Besides, what is 


chicken pie, or perdrix ouchour, ornamenting the tip ends of 
these cheveux de frise? or the graceful moustache dipped in 
grease? Au contraire: whiskers of becoming length, and 
handsome color, are ornamental and manly; they exhibit good 
features in broad relief, and leave the expanse of a full check 
and the dimples of a handsome chin to the admiring gaze of | 


the world.—.New- York Star. 








BYRON ON MABRIAGE. 


‘You are not married, 1 suppose?’ said he to me; to which 
I replied that I wasnot. ‘But I dare say you will marry,’ con- 
tinued Byron, ‘and you will doright.2. A man should marry by 
all means, yet I am convinced the greater partof marriages 
are unhappy; and this is notan opinion which | give as coming 
from myself, itis that of a very excellent, agreeable, and sen- 
sible lady, who married the man of her choice, and has not en- 
countered, ostensibly, any extraordinary misfortune, as loss of 
health, riches, children, &c. Shetold me this unreservedly, 
and I never had any reason to doubt her sincerity. For all this 
Iam convinced a mancannot be truly happy without a wife— 
It is astrange state of things we livein; a tendency so natural 
as that of the union of the sexes, ought to lead only to tae most 
harmonious results; yet the reverse is the fact: there is ceriain- 
ly something radically wrong in the constitution of society— 
‘the times are out of joint.’ Itis strange, too, what little real 
liberty of choice is exercised by those even who marry ac-| 
cording to what is thought their own inclinations. Doctor| 
Johnson once proposed to have all matches made by appoint- 
ment of the Lord Chancellor, affirming that the result would) 
be quite as great anamount of domestic happiness as is produ- 
ced by the actual system. I!believeit. The deceptions which 
the two sexes play off upon each other bring as many ill-sorted 
couples into the bands of Hymenas ever could be done by the 
arbitrary pairings of a legal match-maker. Many a man 
thinks he marries by choice who only marries by accident: in 
this respect men have less the advantage of women than is| 
gencrally supposed.—Conversations of an American with Lord| 
Byron. 








ANECDOTE. 

During the passage down the Sound, of one of our elegant | 
steamboats, says a correspondent, the last summer, a gentleman | 
not much accustomed to polished society, came so late to the| 
dinner table, that he found it difficult to obtain a seat. He stood 
some time with hands in pocket, looking wishfully at the smo- 
king viands. [fe was at length noticed by the captain, who 
relinquished to him his own chair and plate, when he commei- 
ced carving a pig which lay before him. 

Having finished, he passed portions of the dish to all the ladies 
in hisimmediate neighborhood, and then heaped a plate for him- 
self. He soon perceived a lady who had not been served, and 
inquired if she would “ be helped to some pig?” She replied| 
in the affirmative, and he accordingly handed her the plate 
which he had reserved for himself. Her ladyship feeling her 
dignity somewhat offended at so bountiful a service, observed, 
with protruded lips, loud enough to be heard ali around—“ 1 
don’t wanta cart-load!”? ‘he gentleman, at lier remark, be- 
came the object of attention to all at his end of the table, and 
intending to retort upon her for her exceeding civility, watched 
her motions, and observed that she had despatched the contents 
of the plate with little ceremony. When this was accomplished, 
he cried out, “* Madam, if you'll back your eart up this way, I'll 
give youanother load!” 





THE MARRIED MAN’S LIFE. 


Benoup him! all the while he is busied about his daily oc- 
cupation, his thoughts are wandering towards the time for 
going ‘home’ in the evening, after the toils and fatigue of the 
day.—He knows that on his return he shall find an affectionate 
face to welcome him; a warm snug room; a bright fire; a 
clean hearth; the tea-things laid; the sofa wheeled round on} 
therug; and, ina few minutes after his entrance, his wife sit-| 
ting by his side, consoling him in his vexations, aiding him in| 
his plans for the future, or participating in his joys, smiling up-| 
on him for the good news he may have brought home; his| 
children climbing on the cushion at his feet, leaning over hiel 





knees toeye his face with joyous eagerness, that they may | 
coaxingly withhim. This is the source of happinese. 


BULLS. 


Tue following jeu des mots is too good to be lost. The sim- 
plicity of the corporal appears to be bona fide, and there is an 
air of vraisemblance and fact about the affair which make it 
likely enough: 

“Colonel Kemyss, of the fortieth regiment, was remarkable 
for the studied pomposity of his diction. One day, observing 
that a careless man in the ranks had a particularly dirty face, 
which appeared not to have been washed for a twelvemonth, 
he was exceedingly indignant at so gross a violation of milita- 
ry propricty. ‘Take him,’ said he, to the corporal, who was an 
Irishman, ‘take the man, and lave him in the waters of the 
Gusdiana. After some time the corporal returned. ‘What 
have you done with the man I sent with you? inquired the 
colonel. Up flew the corporal’s right hand across the peak of 
his cap: ‘Sure and plase y’r honnur, and didn’t y’r honnur tell 
me to dave him in the river, and sure enough [ left him in the 
river, and there he is now, according to y’r honnur’s orders.’— 
The bystanders, and even the colonel himself, could hardly 
repress a smile at the mistake of the corporal, who looked like 
innocence itself, and wondered what there could be to laugh 
at.”? 





‘LEGAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


By the common law, a husband is permitted, lawfully and 
reasonably tocorrect his wife. But this privilege has been 
taken away in modern times. A man cannot grant to or cove- 
nant with his wife; and all compacts between the parties, en- 
tered into before marriage, are annulled by the marriage. The 
husband is obliged to pay the debts of the wife before the 
coverture. But this obligation ceases with her life; for if she 
die before the suit is brought, the husband takes her persona! 
property and holds it against her creditors. If awoman be in- 
jured in person or property, slandered, struck, or damnified in 
any mode whatever, she can obtain no redress without her hus- 
band’s concurrence; without using his name as well as her 
own, she cannot recover. If he receive inconvenience conse- 
quential onan injury done to her, he has action for damages, 
quia consortium amisil, because he has lost her society. Ifshe 
make a will and afterwards marry, this act is a revocation ot 
the will. A promise by a man to a woman, in contemplation 
of marriage, and for the performance of any act during this 
state, is revoked by the marriage itself—Am. Rev. 





AN EXEMPLAR. 


Mapame de Bocage, writing from London in the year 1750 
says,—‘Let us return to the Dutchess of Richmond, who 
amongst other amiable qualities, is remarkable for taking par- 
ticular care of herfamily. She herself prepares her daughters 
for inoculation, and during the operation, shuts herself up with 
them at an apothecary’s, for fear her children in the cradle, 
brought up under her inspection, should have the small pox 
before the proper age. Few of our women of fashion have so 
much maternal tenderness as to deprive themselves of pleasure 
during six weeks for the good of their families. I mention 
these instances to prove the maternal tenderness of the English 
ladies of allranks. ‘The satisfaction which they have in thus 
carefully discharging their duty, more than compensates the 
want of those vain amusements which take up our time with- 
out satisfying us.’ 


Tue mackerel fishery in Massachusetts, by the official ae- 
count of the inspection for 1835, shows a great diminution from 
the preceding year, in that important branch of commerce. 





SELECTED POETRY. 





i! 


HYMN AT MIDNIGHT. 


Source of all life and joy and light! 
Creator of cach starry sphere, 
That o’er me on the arch of night, 
Gleams like a diamond, bright and clear: 
Oh! as I gaze, transported now, 
Upon this blue resplendant dome, 
Deign but to hear my prayer, that Thou 
Wilt call my erring spirit home. 


Home, from the world’s fast fading bowers, 
Frail visions and deluded dreams, 
To that fair clime of Eden flowers, 
Sweet airs and softly gliding streams. 
Oh, make me feel that while I stay, 
A sojourner and stranger here, 
My soul must seek its homeward way, 
Far, far beyond each starry sphere! 


I kneel before thy gorgeous throne, 
Upon thy foot-stool, King of Kings! 
And gazing on the gloriesstrown 
Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 
Abject and weak my awe-struck heart 
Would trom thy dreadful presence flee, 
If, Saviour, thou did’st not impart 
Rays of undying hope to me. 


As yonder faint and glimmering star 
Receives its lustre from the sun, 
Though from its fiery splendors far; 
So from thy love Almighty One, 
My spirit drinks immortal light— 
Oh, never may that light decay, 
But like yon diamond of the night, 
In Heaven’s own beauty melt away! park BENJAMIN. ~ 


' 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





ST THE AUTHOR OF 


THE HANDSOME BOY O'ER THE WAY. 


On, there is a handsome boy, 
Merry as the month of May; 
Re lov’d to sit, I don’t know why, 
At the window o’er the way. 
He traces pictures on the glass, 
I’ve seen him do it every day; 
But not a moment he lets pass, 
Without peeping o’er the way. 


He goes to school at eight o’clock, 
And full four hours stays away : 
But then by twelve, he’s always back, 
And in the window o’er the way. 
I cannot tell, I’m sure I can’t, 
Why, rather than be off at play, 
He loves to pencil-mark the sash 
Of the window o’er the way? 


Alas, at two he’s off again, 

And seems to stay almost a day,— 
I wiah, I do, *twould always rain, 

To keep him pris’ner o’er the way. 
(saw him kiss a lovely girl, 

Who hugged him in her arms at play : 
I hope it is his sister-pet, 

That's so familiar o’er the way. 


His eyes are black, and her’s are blue :— 
Perhaps he has a cousin—nay, 
I would not love to have it true, 
That, that’s his cousin o’er the way. 
He studies very close, I’m sure, 
For with his book cach rainy day, 
He aits, nor turns a leaf an hour, 
He’s engaged so closely o’er the way. 


*Tis more than half-past nine o’clock — 
He has not gone toschool to day, 
Nor have I seen his laughing face, 
At the window o’cr the way. 
He must be ill, I’m sure he is— 
And that, I know, is Dr. Grey, 
Now going up, so very fast, 
The lofty steps, across the way. 


"Tis now three long and dreary weeks, 
And every day has Dr. Grey 
Entered the house so silent now, 
With shutters closed, across the way. 


He’s better now, though very pale; 
His smiles are sweet, yct not so gay, 
Ae when he used to trace the prints 
Upon the window o’er the way. 


Our eyes met, somehow—and he smiled— 
Yet,he made her arm his stay ; 
He lies upon a sofa now, 
Drawn to the window, o’er the way. 
He's well :—and, I think handsomer— 
Isaw him walking out to-day, 
He raised his hat and gaily smiled, 
As I, by chance, looked o’erthe way. 


The roguish boy! hestruck his ball— 
I know it was not done in May— 
Right into the library, where I sat, 
From the side-walk o’er the way. 
The ball roll’d round upon the floor, 
Then at my feet quite harmless lay; 
A gentle foot-step caught my ear— 


*T was the handsome boy, from o’er the way. 


Oh, fair was he, and very tall— 
I liked him better every day,— 
But now, he’s gone, the noble boy! 
From the window o’er the way, 
Ihave watched and sighed in vain, 
Listening for his voice so gay; 
To see him once, but once again, 
At the window o’er the way. 


I do wish, with all my heart, 
I could see him there at play; 
And that he never would depart 
From the window o’er the way. 
He’s gone away to college now. 
His sister *twas, he kissed in play— 
I hope he will not have a room, 
Where there’s a window o’cr the way. 


‘THE SOUTH-WEST BY a YANKEK.’ 








| The advantages to be derived by a nation, from the cultiva- 
| tion of polite and elegant literature, and useful science, are 
| best understood, by comparing the condition of a people men- 
tally degraded, with tha: of a people where the investigations 
of science are encouraged, and liberal learning is properly ap- 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘HISTORY OF LITERATCRE.’ preciated. This object is best attained by the study of litera- 
| ty history, where we find these respective conditions portrayed, 
' Learning—by which I do not mean what is called classical 
Tue superficial reader may regard the study of literary his-' learning merely, but extended knowledge—has ever been 
tory, as ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable,’ when compared with his| found tolibcralize the mind, and make it the fit recipient of 
favorite tales of romance; yet, there are few studies within, wholesome and important truths. It breaks down the barriers 
the range of the human intellect more interesting in their de- of superstition and fanaticism, and establishes freedom of 
tails, or more enduring in their results, or which affurd more; thought and a freedom of action, which has more than once 
real gratification to aliberal mind. Tales of romance—those been displayed in the potitical and religious history of the 
beautiful creations of a poetic fancy, so fascinating to the| world. Itisa trite saying, but not the less true, that ‘ignorance 
youthful reader—I ai far from condemning, particularly when, is the mother of superstition:’ it is also the enemy of human 
they inculcate an useful moral leeson, or illustrate a series of liberty. Whatever then can root out the one and establish the 
historical facts; but I do not desire to see them take the place other upon a sure and permanent basis, should not only be en- 
of higher and more useful studies. Literary history is, emphat-| couraged but supported with a zeal and determined effort com- 
ically, the history of the human mind, in all its phases, in all} mensurate with its vast importance. The best preservative of 
its revolutions, in its progress from intellectual barbarism to its! rational liberty, and the most certain preventive of tyranny, 
highest state of improvement. If it doesexhibit the exploits! iethe liber+! diffusion of knowledge among the people. 
of warriors, the brilliant feats of chivalry, in the embattled When we take a retrospective glance at the history of by- 
field, and the political revolutions and sanguinary convul- gone days, we are forcibly struck, with the changes that have 
sions which have shaken empires to their foundations, it charms , oveyrred in the literature of different countries at different pe- 
and delights by the milder and less dazzling radiance of intel- riads,.and the knowledge that has prevailed at one time, and 
leetual light. It traces, as with a pencil of light, the opera-| the ignorance which has overshadowed the land at another.— 
tions of the human mind, from its first rude conceptions of the! pike every thing else dependant on human exertion for its cul- 
nature o; things, to the profound investigations of the philoso-' tivation, literature has had its seasons of prosperity and glory, 
pher, the illustrations of the historian, and the bright imagin-| of humiliation, depression and decay. It has been affected by 
ings of the poct. Inquiries into the nature of the human) the revolutions of empires, the changes of ruling dynasties, 
mind, and .° capability of improvernent, and susceptibility of | and by political convulsions, and theological controversies; it 
refinement, by means of education; the improvements which | has usually partaken of the spirit of the times. In one age it 
the discoveries of science have introduced into the arts of life;| has dazzled by its splendor, and in another it has sunk into ut- 
the progress of society and manners, and the causes which have | ter insignificance. At one period the literature of a nation has 
led to the rise and downfall of nations, all fall within the scope | heen characterized by profound works of science and philoso- 
of literary history. These. subjects, when treated as they de- phy, or by the productions of taste and gehius; at another, by 
serve to be, in a philosophical and christian spirit, cannot fail! ihe dull, dry, and unmeaning speculations of dreaming theolo- 
to afford the liberal and intelligent mind a gratification far su- gians, The elegant literary parterre has been compelled to 
perior to the rude and boisterous amusements, which too often| render up its flowers, and give place to rank weeds. The age 
seduce the young, or the violent and embittered discussions of| of Pericles was a proud era in the literary history of Greece; 
party politics, which give so much apparent delight to those} then the streets of Athens, and other cities, were crowded with 
who are advanced in life. . i philosophers, orators, poets, and historians; she stood pre-emi- 
To literary history, the minds of Sismondi, of Schlegel, of| nent among the netions of the earth; her schools were celebra- 
Roscoe, of Dunlop, of Benington, and others, have been devo-| ted throughout the civilized world, anc even imperial Rome 
ted with a zeal and industry worthy of all praise. In their! was not ashamed to acknowledge her pre-eminence in learn- 
respective works, they have collected and arranged a body of} ing. But the day of her decay came upon her; her schools 
literary history, and literary criticism, which will render their| lost their reputation; the star of her literary glory expired, and 
names illustrious in after ages. They have clearly demonstra-| the Genius of Learning now mourns over her mouldering mon- 
ted, that literary history is not, as some imagine, a dry and un-| uments and her deserted academies. Whether the recent 
interesting detail of facts—a dull memoir of names and sub-| change in her government will restore her to any thing like her 
jects. They have shown that it isa beautiful and connected} former grandeur, remains tobe seen. In the age of Augustus, 
history and illustration of the march of mind, in its various and| Rome was distinguished as much for the high renown of her 
progressive stages of improvement, and of the difficulties and} pvets, historians, and orators, as the fame of her warriors, and 
privations endured and suffered by literary men, even while! her splendid military achievements, and extended conquests. 
their best efforts were employed and their strength wasted, inj Under the feeble and unworthy successors of Augustus, the 
endeavoring to improve the mental condition of the human| ‘Queen of Cities’ saw her glories, ‘star by star expire ;? and 


ORIGINAL HISTORICAL PAPERS. 








LITERARY SKETCHES. 


NO. I....LITERARY HISTORY. 




















| Tace, and add to the stock of human knowledge. Novels and when the hordes of barbarians from the great northern line, 
| romances interest and delight by beautifully drawn pictures of invaded her fertile territories, and established their rule, not 
| human life, but they are more fanciful than true. Literary only Italy, but the rest of Europe, sunk into a state of profound 
| history gives us facts; paints with the pencil of truth; draws| ignorance, that continued nearly athousand years. Even the 
characters true to nature, and introduces us to scenes endued| language which poured so eloquently from the lips of Cicero, 
with the vigor and freshness of life. Had Sismondi never| and flowed so smoothly from the pen of Virgil, ceased to be 
given to the world any thing else, he has erected an enduring| Spoken. The warlike adventurers alluded to, saw nothing in 
monument to his own fame, in his learned and elegant work the refinements of society, or the beauties of literature, to lure 
onthe ‘Literature of the South of Europe.’ In this work, in| them from their purposes of conquest and plunder. Libraries 
a vigorous and animated style, he has traced the rise and pro-| Wee burned and otherwise destroyed, and the most beautiful 
gress of litorature, in Italy, Spain, France, and Portugal. It! and finished monuments of art, were mutilated or broken to 
abounds in candid criticism, illustrated by extracts from nu-| pieces, to gratify their rage for devastation, and show their con- 
merous works not generally known, and now but seldom read.! tempt for what they regarded as the productions of an effemin- 
Roscoe’s lives of ‘Lorenzo de Medici’ and ‘Leo the Tenth,’} ate race. 

| are, at the same time, beautiful specimens of literary biogra-| Christianity, it is true, had prostrated the pagan temple, and 
| phy, and interesting histories of literature, at the period when overturned the heathen altars; but even christianity, which, 
the christian world was emerging from a state of intellectual] at the present day, is the main-spring of civilization, and the 
darkness into one of glorious light. As a biographer in this hand-maid of education, was then the instrument, strange as 
peculiar walk, he has no superior, and he is himself a striking| it may appear, of darkening rather than enlightening the hu- 


| 
! 
| 
| 
} 
| 











and noble example of what talents, and genius, and perseve-| 
tence, may accomplish, under the most discouraging circum-| 
stances, when rightly directed. Almost by his own unaided ef- | 
forts, he rose from an humble condition in life, to wealth, and! 
the highest literary distinction. Dunlop’s ‘History of Roman| 
Literature,’ is a work which ought to be in the hands of every | 
scholar; and Benington, although his style is not equal to ei-| 
ther of the writers above mentioned, has giver . valuable his-| 
tory of mind, during that dark period, which has been aptly | 
called by Dugald Stewart, ‘a melancholy blank in the intellec-| 
tual history of the humanrace.? To the above I may add En-| 
field’s ‘History of Philosophy,’ a translation and abridgement| 


of Brucker’s great work, and Bouterwek’s ‘History of Spanish | 








r 





and Portuguese literature.’ I have designated these works for, 
the benefit of those who have not examined, but who may be| 
disposed to turn their attention to the interesting subjects they | 
embrace. I am sure time thus employed will not be misspent. | 


man mind. Its pure principles, as they had been promulgated 
by the Son of Man, were completed by the devices of men, 
who sought by its means, thcir own elevation to power and in- 
fluence. Ignorance of the art of printing, or some other cheap 
and expeditious mode of multiplying books, confined the learn- 
ing of the times to the higher clergy, into whose coffers the 
wealth of the people was flowing. 

The superior learning of the clergy, and their consequent 
intelligence, together with the perversion of the plainest passé 
gesof the Sacred Scriptures, enabled them to establish a sys 
tem of clerical domination which has no parallel, and which 
continued in full force until the auspicious period when the te 
vival of letters, and the discovery of the art of printings 
shed a new light upon the minds of men, and dispersed the 
dark cloud which had so long hung over the intellectual world. 

At the present day, when the light of learning is widely 
diffused, casting its radiance upon all, when the march of mind 
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is onward, we cannot look back tothe dark period to which we 
have referred without astonishment. Men who have not look- 
ed into the subject, are disposed to doubt the prevalence of 
that slavish superstition and gross ignorance which then fetter- 
ed the minds of men and held them in subjection. The au- 
thentic records of literary history, however, place these start- 
ling and melancholy facts beyond a doubt—they are not the 
inventions of Protestants to bring the Roman Catholic church 
jnto disrepute, but they are detailed by Catholic historians 
themselves. ‘So great,’ says an eminent writer, ‘was the igno- 
rance that prevailed, that persons of the most distinguished 
rank could neither read nor write. Even many of the clergy 
did not understand the book of common prayer, which they 
were daily accustomed to recite. The learning which then 
prevailed under the name of philosophy and scholastic theory 
consisted chiefly in vain disquisitions and reasonings about ab- 
gtract truths and incomprehensible mysteries. Sophisms, 
falsehoods, and bold asseverations were held forth as demon- 
strations; a pompous display of words was substituted in the 
place of things, and true philosophy was lost amid the mazes 
of wild and extravagant theories and metaphysical subtleties. 
Tae gates of the temple of Knowledge were closed against 
the great body of the people, and it was never once surmised 
that they had any right to explore its treasures.’ This picture 
may appear to be highly colored, but if there be any truth in 
history, it is from being overcharged. Clerical despotism was 
all-powerful; its influence was felt wherever the christian 
neme was known. The whole christian world was subject to 
the will of one man who claimed to be the legitimate successor 
of St. Peter, and God’s vicegerant upon earth. With these 
high claims and lofty pretensions, the supreme asserted, that 
independent sovereigns weilding the sceptres of mighty na- 
tions, were subject to the tripple crown in temporal as well as 
in spiritual matters; and so effectually was this claim estab- 
lished that the spiritual thunders of the Vatican struck more 
terror into the souls of men, than the thunders ofheaven. Un- 
der such a system of political and religious government, it is 
clear that the great body of the people could not be otherwise 
than degraded and debased, and that literature would be dis- 
couraged by those who held the supreme power, lest the eyes 
of the people should be opened to its unholy exercise. But hap- 
pity for mankind, the revival of letters brought about a complete 
change in the intellectual world. Literature ond religion 
assumed other and more congenial forms, and were clothed in 
more becoming apparel. Their diffusion by means of printed 
books opened the eyes of men; and directed by the geniusand 
daring of Luther, that reformation was introduced which has 
so essentially changed the religious aspect of the Christian 
world, and affected its political relations. w. T. 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 











FACTS AND FANCIES. 


xv. 
THE YTIMES....SOCIETY. 


‘Bor “the times change,’ said I, ‘and we change with 
them.” ? 

‘Nothing truer,’ replied Aminidab—and he proceeded to 
give an illustration. 

‘According to the Grecian mythology,’ said he, ‘when Chro- 
nos was deposed, his three sons, Zeus, Poscidon, and Aides, 
divided the world among themselves. The Realm of Shades, 
or Hell, fell to the lot of Aides; and, to comfort him in his 
dismal regions, he resolved to possess himself of a beautiful 
wife. His choice fell upon Persephone—whom he accordingly 
surprised gathering lilies, and bore off to his dominions. It 
is recorded, that although carried away in a chartot of gold, 
Persephone wept bitterly at her fate.’ 

‘Well? said I, inquiringly, not perceiving the applicability 
of the fable. 

‘In these daye,’ continued Aminidab, ‘the golden chariot 
would produce tears of joy; andthe Persephones of our time, 
to far from it being necessary to surprise and force them, would 
enter it upon the slightest persuasion !” I was silent. 





xvi. 
VANITY IN SMALL THINGS. 


‘Ir is amusing,’ said I, ‘to observe in what small things we 
“lords of Creation”? sometimes exhibit our vanity. ‘My dear 
tit,” I exclaimed 2 year or two ago, toa studious friend, whose 
age was about twenty-five, “‘you are beginning to show an 
occasional gray hair.”? ‘*An occasional gray hair!” repeated 
he, with emphasis: “Why, bless your heart, 1 *ve had hundreds 
immy head for the last three years.” He is dead now, 
poor fellow. From the manner of his reply, I have no doubt 
te thought that every additional gray hair increased his claims 
‘Orespect as an intellectual man. 

‘That,’ quoth Aminidab, ‘reminds me of a friend of mine 
who had avery fine gray eye. Inthe company of antiquarics, 
he was always wondering what was the color of the eyes of 

er and Cesar, Demosthenes and Cicero, and a host of 








other worthies of ancient days. And I never knew him meet 
with a person who had seen Napoleon, or Scott, or Byron, but 
he directed his ‘irst inquiry at th eir eyes——Such things are 
quite harmless, but exceedingly amusing.’ 

‘Another to that,’ said I. ‘I have a good looking, black-eyed 
backwoods friend, whom I esteem very highly, who has fre- 
quently afforded me not a little amusement. He enjoys the 
reputation of having an eye and face not unlike those of a very 
distinguished Senator in Congress. “Did you say youhad 
resided long in Boston, sir?” ‘I did.” ‘I suppose you have 
seen —?” “Frequently. Years ago,1 used occasion- 
ally tomeethimin company.” ‘Anambitiousman! Bilious! 
—disappointed! Do you not think him very unhappy? 
But, just describe his eye to me, if youplease. Ive heardhe 
has avery peculiar eye!””? 

‘Ha! ha!’ quoth Aminadab. 

‘Now,’ continued I, ‘my friend hasheard Mr. ——’s eye,color, 
expression, and all, described perhaps fifty times; but he 
is troubled with the excusable little piece of vanity, of wishing 
to direct the attention of every new acquaintance to his own.’ 

xvii. 


SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 

‘You wept, this morning, over the coffin of your relative;? 
said Aminadab, coolly, but with much feeling and tenderness. 

‘How could | otherwise ?—so good while living—so gentle— 
so tender—so affectionate’ 

‘It is common with us, I know,’ rejoined he, ‘to regard the 
loss of friends with exceeding grief, and to weep bitterly above 
their coffined clay. But however natural this may be, I have 
sometimes doubted if it were right——Of all that die, how 
few are there, in proportion to the whole number, that at the 
hour of death express an unwillingness to go away and be at 
rest forever. They have lived theirallotted time; the measure 
of their days is full, and the cup of their enjoyments empty. 
What have they now, that they should wish to tarry yeta little 
while in the land of the living? 

‘Kindred, and friends, and dear ones.’ 

‘But is not all flesh as grass?—and will not they, too, soon 
be cut down, and be gathered together as the reaper gathers 
his grain in sheaves, and stowed in the garner of the Great 
Husbandman? where peradventure the prince lies at the feet 
of the peasant whom he often spurned—where long-severed 
enemies repose, side by side—where the beggar has as softand 
warm a bed as the rich man, who in life thrust him from his 
door—where humility is without its sackcloth, pride without 
its pomp, beggary without its rags, avarice without its hoard- 
ings, ambition without its sword, and genius without its bays 
—where, in short, EquaLITy is written in characters that 
speak to the heart of man, and whisper of Eternity. 
sometimes weep at the bed of sickness, where tears of agony 
are wrung from the pained temple, the distorted visage, the 
cramped limb, or the suffering bosom. Thisis atime fortears. 
But, [ never weep at the bed of death—I feel that I should not— 
All is over—the wish to live—the fear to die—the dread of 
the grave—the strife to be composed—the misgivings, and 
tremblings, and hopes, and assurances—All, all is over; and 
with the last throe of the sufferer departs the heaviness which 
has been upon me during the dim flickering of the soul in its 
earthly tabernacle. Iam thence soothed, silent, and reflective. 
I feel, indeed, that I have lost a friend—a brother—a sister--a 
parent. But cre they not in Heaven? So tell me my wishes; 
so reason bids me believe. What then is my loss, but the sun- 
dering of link after link of the chain which binds me to earth, 
and the addition of object after object to the things that make 
Heaven desirable? 

There is philosophy in that—sound and beautiful philosophy 
—but how few of us are capable of obeying its prompt- 
ings! W. D. G- 























ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FIRST LOVE. 


There isa spell that lingers 
For aye in memory’s keep, 
Like notes from sisters’ fingers 
That play us into sleep. 
Just like those holy numbers, 
That spell doth echo on; 
Half felt, half heard in slumbers, 
Still flows the soothing tone: 
Nor joy, nor pain, nor madness, 
Can force us to forget 
The first bright gush of gladness 
With which that spell was met. 
It came, to life revealing 
A hope unfelt before; 
It stays, an unknown feeling 
We cling to, yet deplore. 
Through all our varied roving, 
Whatever scenes we prove, 
That spell ’s still with us moving— 








It is our heart’s first love. L. B. T. 


I. 


ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL SKETOHES. 








A new work from the pen of Bulwer, founded on the fortunes 
of the Roman Tribune, Rienzi, will necessarily excite some 
curiosity with regard tothe real character of his hero. We in- 
tend giving a slight sketch of Rienzi, that those who are our 
readers, and who have not read more copious accounts, may be 
assisted in furming an estimate ofhis character. Miss Mitford 
some years ago produced a tragedy bearing his name, which 
has been much more successful than tragedies ordinarily are. 
For our facts, we are indebted to Gibbon. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, superstition repo- 
sed like a midnight shadow upon the most civilized nations of 
theearth. Scarce aray of reason—so far as the subject of reli- 
gion was concerned—seemed left in possession of the human 
mind. Some few and easily suppressed struggles were the 
only symptoms of life, which heralded that greater struggle 
which emancipated the nations, and sent a twilight where all 
before had been gross darkness, It was while the mantle of 
superstition thus enveloped the human mind, that Rienzi, early 
in the fourteenth century, conceived the project of politically 
regenerating the ‘City of the seven hills” Although of the 
most plebeian origin, yet his parents gave him an education, 
which qualified him for the carcer on which he afterwards en- 
tered. His mind was inflamed as it contemplated Rome— 
the ‘Niobe of Nations,’ as Byron terms her—as she is depictured 
on the pages of Livy. The orations of Cicero added fuel to the 
flame; and the base-born Rienzi, thus inspired, breathed the 
hope, which soon matured into a prospect, that the seat of so 
much ancient splendor and patriotism might again resume the 
institutions under whose auspices she had trod the path of ele- 
vated glory. The spirit of the Gracchi,so long entombed, rose 
again, in the inspirations of Rienzi’s soul. He conceived the 
project of relieving Rome from the disquictude and quarrels of 
her nobles, and commenced what would have been considered 
aforlorn hope, by any mind impelled by a less indomitable en- 
thusiasm. 

In imitation of the first Brutus, who expelled the Tar- 
quins, he feigned imbecility of mind, that his plan, under the 
disguise of buffoonery, might not be frustrated by discovery or 
immature developement. Possessed ofa ready eloquence, he 
dwelt on the ancient splendors of the Commonwealth, and the 
apparent advantages of the times which favored a resurrection 
ofits glories. Thusincited,a hundred conspirators met on the 
Aventine mount by night. Their scheme of operations was 
determined on, and on the next afternoon, Rienzi proclaimed 
through the streets a summons that all should assemble before 
achurch for the purpose of reviving the old estate. The night 
was spent in successive masses; and in the morning, embold- 
ened by the enthusiastic demonstrations of an innumerable 
mob, Rienzi proceeded to the Capitol, where he harangued the 
citizens. The nobles were panic stricken; their leader, Colon- 
na,—at that time Senator of Rome—was absent from the city; 
and they manifested but slight opposition. Colonna returned— 
but prudence suggested a retreat from the city, and he fled; he 
was followed by the residue of the nobles, who were perempto- 
rily ordered to Jeave Rome. 

The city thus cleared of the aristocracy, the supreme power 
was within the grasp of Rienzi. The old office of the T'ribunes, 
for so many centuries extinct, was that which he chosed to re- 
vise. He soon acquired a wonderful influenée over the turbu- 
lent mass of the people, by whom his decrees were acknowl- 
edged tobe sacred. He dreamed of a re-union of all the Ital- 
ian provinces as of old, under one glorious head, and for the 
accomplishment of his purpose sent emissaries through all the 
States. 

Rienzi was intoxicated by the power which he had thus easi- 
ly acquired. He started, like most other demagogues, the friend 
of the people and the advocate of equality, and by the specious- 
ness of his pretexts and the eloquence of his appeals, gained 
theirsupport. Wanting prudence, however, he soon display- 
ed a love for aristocratic splendors at utter variance with hia 
original principles. Despotism and cruelty soon convinced the 
people of his apostacy, and he of course began an inglorious 
descent. 

Some ofthe proscribed nobles premeditated the overthrow 
of the plebeian pretender. They gathered their vassals togeth- 
er, and deeming their force sufficient, invaded the city. ‘They 
were met and defeated by the populace. Rienzi’s cruelties, 
displayed on that occasion, shocked the sensibilities of many 
of his supporters, and remain as an indelible stigma on his 
fame. He endeavored to raise a new tax, but he was unexpee- 
tedly opposed, and defeated, and thereby convinced that the 
most respectable portion of the citizens had withdrawn their 
allegiance from him. The pope took this opportunity to hurl 
ecclesiastical thunderboltsat his devoted head, and fulminated 
a bull of excommunication against Rienzi. An inferior noble 
by the name of Pepin who had been imprisoned for life, was 
upon the intercession of the poet-laureate, Petrarch, the friend 
of Rienzi, released. Pepin soon introduced himself at the head 





of a hundred and fifty soldiers into the heart of Rome. Rienzi 
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ordered out the people, but so unpopular had he become, that 
his summons was not responded to, and he, taking counsel of 
his fears, threw up the reins of government. For a month, 
he endeavored to arouse the slumbering senses of the Romans 
to his interests, but finding their apathy immovable, he follow- 
ed the examples of Coriolanusand Marius and went into exile. 
Seven years aiterwards he returned to his native country— 
like his predece ssurs, whom we have named above, he endea- 
vored to enlistthe assistance of some foreign powers, but here 








knew his humor to be variable, and his temper touchy, and she 
worked well to cure him; not by scolding, bless me, not she! 
but by doing every thing so nicely, feeling every thing so keen- 
ly, and being herself forever in such an active, not passive—| 
christian, not stoical—good humor, that old Bluebeard himself} 
would have lived with her till this time, ] doubt not. And} 
now the table was set, and the hair smoothed, and the cape) 
accommodated, and the hearth swept, and the work-basket | 
open, and she wasall ready to look up at him with her bright! 


worthy of a better cause, she flirted among us, wrapped in the 
absorbing contemplation of self-importance. 

A bonnet of the most fashionable kind—a short dregs ele 
gantly fitted to the body —sleeves of the most enormous size, 
and sundry rich ornaments, marked the most fashionable female, 
perhaps, that in the annals of the beau monde ever rose, or flirt, 
ed, or fell. 


Carried early into company, and permitted the free license of 


; Sad | her tongue, she soon acquired a pertinacity and consequence, 
again he was unsuccessful. He was made prisoner by Charles) and brightening face,and put her arms around his neck and —— | which quickening into life, every energy of her mind, her self. 
' 


the fourth, of Germany, and transported to Rome. Clement,| but we must go back to John. 
at thattime pontiff, treated him with clemency, and consigned 
him to a very easy imprisonment. 


‘ : | importance made her acknowledge no superior. With no 
After Bank-hours, setting his teeth, and looking the storm | fortune but her father’s scanty wages, no recommendation by; 
Under the succeeding pon-| full in the face, (for he’d forgotten his umbrella,) he took his! her finery, she entered upon the busy stage of life, and mingled 
tificate, a new hope dawned on his prospects, and he was ele-| way homeward. Never was a man so crossed, and worried, | with the gay and the grave, the giddy and the fashionable, and 


vated to the honors and title of Senator. His acts fomented dis-| and laughed at, as he’d been: the dogs he metseemed tosneer | all competition fled as from the fierce glance of destiny. She 
cord—a civil war broke out—and he was deserted by his sup-| athis losses; and a venerable old pig that stood his ground N | knew no motive but self—acknowledged no law but Satie. 
porters, He mounted the balcony of the Capitol, and addres-| the sidewalk, was evidently assuming airs because of the fall 

sed his inflmamatory eloquence to the multitude. 


Oe ee 


= 


ie it . | submitted to no check butan empty purse — worshipped no God 
Jutit was un-! of stocks; he went out of his way to get a stone, and threw it| but her milliner, and with a zealous devotion knelt at the ahtine 


successful. Inthe midst of his appeals he was denounced by at the sarcastic porker with so much passion as to lame his of band-boxes and trimmings. 


louder cries, and assaulted with stones. An arrow from the shoulder for a week. 
crowd picreed his hand, and he fled weeping. He was besieged,; Presently he came to his own door; it was locked; that was| 
and, attempting to escape in the disguise of a plebeian, he was| too much, to be fastened outof hisownhouse. He drew along 
discovered and seized by the populoce, and dragged to the plat- breathy winked two or three Limes very quickly, and yo" kaseon- ogee 
form of justice, whence he had before published his sentences. | of staving the doorin; while he yet thought, it opened, and | 9 ; 
The last moments of his life were cowardly and miserable.—_| his wife stood before him; he put her aside, laid down his hat, | She never entered . ball room witheut © tous of the head, or 
After being exposed half naked for some time, a bold assassin | and walked to the fire, leaving his muddy marks behind hun. | the ev of affectation. ing we ron with Wen- 
plunged adagyver in his breast, and he fell. A thousand wounds) [ need say nothing about the sudden ebb of her sea of joy and | der ; and all tengeee were still—the ladies smiled —the 
were then inflicted upon him, and his body was leftto the degs| hope—the tears sprang to her eyes, though she tried stoutly to dandies giggled — the fiddlers stopped to gue wt wonder at 
and the Jews. \choke them down—and as he threw himself into a chair, she | the immensity of her sleeves and her fashionable dress — the 
If he had not been cow-| came and sat at his feet, and looking up into his dark counte-| : natives” stood abashed. There was no new fashion she did 
ardly,a very different career would have awaited him. He! nance, asked, ‘what it was that she had done wrong?’ and be- aes desire — there ta og ee Gramm che Gis net tong Sen, endin 
possessed the eloquence which could inflame human passions, | hold! his eyes, which had been blind, were opened, and he saw. the hope of obtaining them she flattered her mother and teased 
but he wanted the moral energy of purpose by which alone he! ‘The next week came Christmas; and John, when he went, her father. 


could control the elements which he had called into being.— | to church, heard of the great fire in New York—a matter of! 


Every ball she attended — every eye she attempted to attack 
—every youth she endeavored to captivate. Her toilet con- 
tained the choicest perfuines, and she passed no mirror she did 


Thus lived, and thus fell, Rienzi. 


The stores contained no goods that she did not have thrown 
‘The theme is an interesting one, and we have nodoult but that| much consequence to him, as he was deeply involved with down, and whether wishing to buy, or only to look, she wag 
under the pen of Bulwer, and with the associations of fiction, a, those that might have been ruined. Troubled and anxious, he | never kind and everlastingly troublesome, The whole array of 
narrative of the most engrossing 


‘ : “re astonishe Yr teasi —_thev bi 
+ interest has been given to the, Was bound homeward, when the Cashier of the Bank | clerks were astonished at her teasing conduct —they bit their 


stopped him, with a long story about sgme acceptance on/| lipsin anger and frowned in scorn whenever she was seen, but 
which he had become liable, and dropped a hint that some | all yielded place to this prodigy of fashion. 

- - ° . 7 . | 
draftson New York, in consequence of the great fire, might! 


world. ee & 





Amidst all the accidents and changes incident to mankind, 
| come back protested, &c. &c. &c.; every word of which con-! she appeared to stand firm and immoveable as the rock of the 
____ verted our friend John’s heart into ashes, and made every mer-! ocean. Ridicule’s pointed shafts dropped harmless at her feet 
cantile nerve in his body twitch with excessof misery. Ruin-| The sarcasm of would-be-wits never moved her haughty spirit 

, ed in business, nervous and irritated in body, what-was there | orchanged the steady purpose of her soul—every obstacle was 


BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


THE WORTH OF A WIFE. 


Ir was a very dark, muggy, impatient sort of a day, such as '® live for? A gain he wished himself a dog, a clod hopper, | overcome, every difficulty surmounted by the alluring charms of 
often precedes a spellot weather, and early in the morning, a scavenger, anything, nothing: to be beggared by a fire a) fashion—she walked the streets wrth the same firm step— the 

‘ ¢ > . 1 +} 4 ° AYE { rat j | r } ko " » |} » ine 
when John went down in town, he felt as though he could have thousand miics off ! what folly to leave his affairs in such a! same composed air marked her entrance into the drawing 


kicked over several stone posts, or done battle with a pile of 
bricks; which feeling was not much allayed by being obliged | 
to stand hali an hour in the disphlogisticated air of the Post- 
office lobby, imbibing at every pore the essence of sundry de- 
funct long-nines, and departed whisky punches, and vetting 
no letters alter all, but only an old Temperance new spaper ;— 
and when, under the high pressure thus produced, he came to. 
his counting-room, and tound the fire just opening its eyes, 
and Wininpe ring in one corner ol the urate, his salety-valve 
could hold inthe vapor ne longer, and seizing the poker he be-| 
mauled coal, grate, and bricks, until the fire was entirely, but| 
he a little less, put out, 

Having began wrong, he very naturally and inevitably went| 


’ | 
on wrong; his penknite was mislaid, ail owing to that lazy! 


dog Benjamin; and half the papers were not filed; and a dray- 
man Waiting for a barrel of sugar, and no one to deliver it.— 
He made up his mind to quit business; it wasn’t worth living | 
for; to be dragged, and bored, and dirtied, and pulled about, 
without one moment's comfort, it was worse than being a dog ;| 
he’d rather hoe potatoes; he only wished he'd been born a 
blacksmith. 
Pinched by his passions, and worried by that blood hound, | 
. . 
ill-humor, he started up street, hoping to meet some delinquent! 
debtor, whom he might tear limb from limb, and presently met | 
our friend X, there, ‘Stocks lower, and pork higher than ever,” 
cried the successful operator, with half asmile. John thought 
the smile a sneer, though it was but the natural symptom of a} 
kind heart and full pocket; for the fact was, he had no pork,| 
but a large amoutot stocks; and besides, his eyes were wrong| 
‘What the old boy do I care for stocks endl 
pork? growled he, and clapt another wrinkle to his brow.— 


end foremost. 


‘Stocks lower,’ he muttered to himself, ashe turned into the 
bank, ‘I’ve a vast mind to come out Jackson man, if it were 
only to grime that Harrison speculator, that must come and 
tell me stocks are lower, foul fail him; I shall get mad before 
the day’s through, at this rate.’ 

That was a terrible forenoon at the discount board; houses 
of adamantine credit trembled; the frends of oft-renewed 
notes groaned inwardly; and more than one sagacious nod, 
and mystic remark, threw consternation over the endorsers and 
upholders of the Harrison speculator. 

Meanwhile, at home, Mrs. John, every body knows her, the 
prettiest, nicest, kindest, excellentest, accommodatingest 
little body that ever was in the world, was hard at it, rub- 
bing, and scrubbing, and running up stairs and down, as busy 


state! he believed he was born a fool, not fit to drive a dray :—! 
there was his neighbor making $30,000 in pork, while he, like | 
an idiot, was losing all his father left him. 

He stopped an instant at his door to realize that he was a beg-'| 
gar, and as he stood, the vision of his wife came up before | 
iim. Would she care tor the loss? Would she love him the: 
Would she labor the less to please, to| 
And his brow grew smooth again as| 
he thought of her glad face, and his eye joyous as it met 
though but in fancy, hers. 


less for his beggary ? 
quiet, to improve him? 
| 
He turned, walked down the steps, 
again, and cleaned his shoes as carefully as if he’d come court-| 
ing. | 
ller warm affection—her gentle, May-like dependence—her| 
self-forgetting devotion—broke the sealed fountain of his| 
heart. There issomething tolive for! and he almost shouted 
it, ‘Something better than wealth, more God-like than know 1-| 
edge, more satisfying than fame;’ and though he did not say| 
what it was that he was so crazy about, you might have guess- 
ed, perhaps, had you been one of the circle round his fire-side. | 
There were children to kiss, and babies to play with, and more | 
than one damp palm to press, and press again; there were Dick,| 
and Sophia, and Mary, and little Billy Button, and all so bright) 
and so merry; and yet, believe me, there was not among them! 
one so truly merry as that ruined merchant—for he had con-! 
quered a bosom sin—his better nature, which, like the Prodi-| 
gal Son, had been dead, was alive again—it had been lost, and! 
was found—and it was meet that he should make merry, aud | 
be glad. \ 
P.S. Lam happy to add, that Monday’s mail assured him he 


was not a bankrupt. 3. BLP. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





——— 


CHARACTER OF TABITHA GO-NIMBLE. 


Originally published in the ‘+ Nashville Banner,” and re-written 
for the Cincinnati Mirror. 


Sue is Fatren! We may now pause with astonishment 
before that splendid fashionable prodigy, which shone among 
us like some heavenly light, whose beauty attracted, and whose 
effulgence dazzled! 

Graceful in her appearance, noble in her carriage, splendld in 
her dress and pompous in her mien, following in the crowded 





as a bee, and all to make her husband comiortable; for she 





train of fashion, and obeying its dictates with an obedience 


room. 


Amid the backbiting and slander of her sex— the haughty 
look of teased clerks—and the stare and gaze of street loun- 
gers, she remained firm to her purpose —she wasstill the same 
devotce of fashion. 

She never discontinued her visits to the stores, to overhaul 
the goods and worry the gallant clerks, while there remained 
money in her father’s purse, or credit in the store. But alas! 
sad reverses came, and when her funds were exhausted and her 


| credit gone, she was abandoned to her fate, and left to wander 


forlorn in plain and homely garments. But she was still the 
same piece of originality —a wouian without a model—with- 


out a shadow. 


Her fall, like her life, surpassed all expectations. In shor, 
her history was like a dream of the world. * But she hae fallen, 
and such is an ungarnished picture of Miss Tabitha Go Nimble, 
the first, and it is to be hoped the last of her race. 


Louisville. wW.E.T 





SELECTED POETRY. 


SONG. 


Let the dreaming astronomer number each star 

That at evening peeps out from its pillow of blue; 
But a pleasanter study to me is, by far, 

The orb that shines over a cheek’s rosy hue. 
Let the crazy astrologer search for his fates 

In the cusps and nodes of his keen luminaries; 
He is wiser, like me, who his fortune awaits, 

As ’tis told in the glance that in woman’s eye varies— 
Who studies, as I do, the stars of the soul, 
And cares not a fig how all other orbs roll. 


I have studied them many a long summer's eve, 
When the leaves and the waters were quietly singing: 
And the science and knowledge that such studies leave, 
Isa dream of bright joy, to the memory clinging, 
It is better than wasting the eyes and the brain, 

And the season of youth that was given for pleasure, 
In gaining a science that ’s useless and vain, 

Asa musty old miser piles round him his treasure. 
IT would not give one glance from the eye that I love, 
To know all the stars that are clustered above. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Listen TO ALL Sipes....The New-Englanders, and Southern- 
era, and Middle-staters, and Old-Englanders, all complain of 
our climate, and grumble most angrily about the sudden chan- 
ces from warm to cold, from clear to cloudy, from wet to dry, 
from snow to rain, from drizzle to hail, and-so-forth. We can 
put up with a good deal, out here in the backwoods, but we 
are not willing to submit to downright impudence. Our 
weather issomewhat unjustly accused of this very great capri- 
ciousness; and, as none of our weathercock editors, to whose 
province this matter rightly belongs, think proper to take it in 
hand, we shall; and we warrant we ’ll make sundry and va- 
rious of the aforesaid grumblers hang their heads, from shame. 
Read the following, ye genuine Yankees, and then look us in 
the face. 

‘All sorts of Weather. Monday, snow—T uesday, rain and 
snow—Wednesday, rain and drizzle—Thursday, snow, rain, 
and drizzle—Friday, overcast, snowy, and damp—Saturday, 
snow and rain.—There ’s a spell of weather for you. ‘Think 
what a blessed climate New-Englanders enjoy.’ 


Thus discourseth the Boston Galaxy—good Yankee authority 


—January 9th. The New-Englanders that are westernized, | 


certainly have immense ground of complaint. Pity some 
ingenious one among them, when fishing for ‘notions,’ could 
not draw up a weather-regulator. A patent for an invention 
of the kind would doubtless be vastly productive.—-The South- 
ronnext: We have heard a Southron stamp about like mad, 
and vent his spleen in all kinds of superlatives, at our variable 
weather. One would suppose he had never in his life seen 
anything but sunlight, and moonlight, and starlight; that he 
had never felt anything upon his check and temple but the 
calm breathings of the sweet south-west; that his olfactories 
had never been saluted by anything but balmy zephyrs, and the 
exhalations of orangc-groves and violet beds; and that it had 
never entered into his imagination to conceive of such things 
visiting this world, as a keen nor’-wester, a December drizzle, 
aJanuary snow, a February thaw, a March sleet, or an April 


storm. An ingenious and credible ‘down easter,’ has recently , 


ended and published a three or four years’ ramble in the ‘deli- 
cious south.” Let us hear what he has to say upon this sub- 
ject: 


The Weather. ‘Cloudy, misty, drizzly, foggy, and chilly— 
the best definition I can give you, as yct, ot a New-Orleans 
December day.’ 


So sayeth *The South-West, by a Yankee.’ And we have 
heard harder thirgs said of the ‘balmy southern clime,’ but 
cannot just now lay our hands upon them. What saysa late 
sojourner in England? Perhaps he is speaking of London only 
—we do not recollect particulars—nor do we care to just now. 





Comfortable. ‘Whata climate we have here! One-third of 
the year we can’t live without a hot fire all the time—another 
third we can’t live with one—and for the balance of the time, 
there’s no living either with or without one.” And the face- 
tious Tom Hood? Histestimony runneththus: ‘Firstit blew, 
then it snew, then it thew, and then it—friz!” 


There—ye rotund, beef-cating, weather-snarling, grumbling 
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| for we are willing to acknowledge thatwe and the human 
| family atlarge reckon them among our best friends—we say 
| then, that not having any natural or acquired predilections for 
| the science of medicine, we are not able to review the doctrines 
{contained in the pamphlet before us. Professor Cross is the 
| advocate of Medical eclecticism, and, therefore, opposed to em- 
| piricism and the tyranny of systems. Eclecticism is inductive 
—it infers rules for practice from established facts—it seizes on 
all that is valuable in human experience and graduates its prin- 
|ciples accordingly. Heretofore, the members of.the medical 
‘profession have attached themselves to systems, and have re- 
_ solved not to transcend the limits of those systems in search of 
truth. In France, they have declared emancipation from all 
' such tyrannies, and now proceed on the more rational process 
| of eclecticism, as we have already intimated. Professor Cross 
| earnestly recommends the students to adopt the eclectic prin- 
| ciple, and demonstrates its super-utility by an exposition of ar- 
| gument, of the force and correctness of which we are not com- 
petent to judge. 

The pamphlet before us isan able production. ‘The author 
\is entirely capable of appreciating principles, and tracing them 
| to their necessary issues with clearness. It contains considera- 

ble force of expression, although the senseis sometimes atten- 
uated by a verbosity at variance with good taste and ele- 
| gant composition. 


‘The Southern Literary Journal, and Monthly Magazine; 
| Daniel K. Whittaker, editor and proprietor; Charleston, South 
|Carolina. The fifth number of this Magazine has reached us. 
| It is a work of much spirit—fresh, original, and able—and al- 
| ready ranks with the best monthlies in the Union. The me- 
chanical execution is very creditable to the publisher, and the 
paper better, we think, than that of any similar work from the 
| American press. The contents of the number before us, are: 
/On Magic; The Mourning Mother; Joe Wilkins; Capital Pun- 
lishment; I] Sdegnoso; A Character; Sonnets; The Invitation; 
| Trollopiana; Greek Practice; Lord Chatham’s Statue; Literary 
| Resci blance; The Baron; Second Marriages; Wyoming; Lines 
| addressed toa Young Lady; Genius; Stanzas; The Partisan; 
|The Shipwreck; The Sugar Cane; The Eye; Editor’s Arm 
Chair. 








| Couxps....For the sake of perspicuity, colds may be ranged 
| under three general heads, viz: bad colds, very bad colds, and 
dreadiul bad colds. 

The bad colds are sneezed out—the very bad colds are growl- 
ed out—the dreadful bad colds are barked out. 

And first, of the bad colds.—This enemy takes one by sur- 
| prise—how they come upon us is a marvel and a mystery. If 
| you would avoid a cold of this kind, keep away frow rickety 
| windows, door-cracks, and key holes. On a tolerably cold, 
| damp, woe-begone night, when a company of a dozen or so are 
| collected together, some one is forced to sit with the nape of 
‘his neck hard by a key hole. Jack Frost’s myrmidons are 
' singing mournful ditties about his ears; a thousand of the ene- 
'my’s forces mount his coat collar; and presently some more 
bold than the rest effect a passage, and may be felt crawling 
‘along his back-bone. Into the pores of his body they plunge ; 
and the first symptom he has that he is a prisoner is felt about 
the top of hisnose. The impudent little imps of cold tickle 
| his nose with their claws. The captive feels a sneeze in itsinci- 


John Bulls—sake all that, and warm your fingers with it, and | pient stage. He throws his head back, half shuts his eyes, makes 
‘sinno more.” We have become right valiant of late, and|an ugly mouth, and essays to dislodge the enemy. Perhaps 
mean to uphold our favorite Ohio valley, through thick and! the charge goes off, and perhaps it doesnot. If it does, he 
thin, heat and cold, mud and snow, rain and sunshine, dust twangs his proboscis, and tries again; if it does not,a tear 
and big floods. ‘So there!’ | gathers about hiseye, and his nose begins to weep from very 
‘sympathy. And now the enemy beginsto play divers pranks— 
_ some run up into the brain, scratching and scrambling as they 
Cornet Lireraturr....‘An Inaugural Discourse on Medical ; £9 while the poor fellow flouts his handkerchief, tweaks his 
Electicism, by James Conquest Cross, M. D., Professor of Ma- | 2ose, and trumpets away, to but little purpose—He finds too 
teria Medicain the Medical College of Ohio, &c. &e. &e, Cin- | late that heis the victim of a bad cold. 
cinnati: Printed by Kendall & Henry: 1835..—It is pretty well| Secondly—The seatof the very bad cold is about the throat. 
known, that we ave two rival Medical schoolsin Cincinnati. | Sometimes it almost shuts up the gung-way of the stomach, 
An introductory lecture was delivered to the public by each | and then swallowing js rather an unpleasant process. Articu- 
of the Professors of both schools, at the commencement of | lation is out of the question: the words come up with a rum- 
their sessions, last fall. These lectures were du'y honored by bling sound, like distant thunder, or bubbles of wind in a dir- 
large auditories, who came away well satisfied with the load of|ty pond. Bachelors should avoid proposing the alternative to 
edification which they carried on their shoulders. Not wish- | their inamoratos while under the influence of avery bad cold, 
ing to be infected or inoculated with a peculiar kind of hy-|as there is neitherrhyme nor melody about the voice at such 
drophobia, which we understood was very prevalent at that] times, and ladies prefer musical tones on these interesting Occa- 
time, we forbore to attend, notwithstanding the temptation was| sions. Words are disagreeably harsh, or squeezed out in the 
very great, and the plaudits which were lavished in honorof the | merest whispers. It is vain that you try to clear the passage 
talents and learning of the various professors were rang in our| by hemming; your voice has lost its melody, and you may as 
fars at every turn we took. Judging from the opinions of ma-| well make the best of a bad business, and wait with becoming 
ny discreet friends, we should say, that our city was never illu- | patience until your tones are clarified in the natural way. 
minated with a more brilliant display of intellectual lights than Thirdly—The dreadful bad colds take possession of the whole 
o those occasions. The pamphlet before us contains the only | head and lungs. You hear music less meledious than an asin- 
one of those lectures which has yet been given to the public, | ine bray in your ears—your head is full of cold, and feels as 
which we hope, for the benefit of all concerned, may be follow-|if it would burst—and the lmyphatic humor keeps you busy at 
edby others on which we have heard the vocabulary of com-| plying the most prominent feature of your face with your 
mendation almost exhausted. handkerchief. Woe unto you if you have a snub nose, sur- 
Having made it a point of policy to keep as far from the doc-|rounded by dumpling cheeks—in the night-time you can 














an apology to take hold of. A sturdy, bold promontory—such 
as we ourselves are proud of wearing, for instance—cannot be 
mistaken, and may be handled without gloves or any fear of 
giving it an untoward cant. Presently you feel something 
tickling your throat, and away you cough until you half ery.— 
Every nerve about the head seems to.be stretched to its utmost 
tension. You lie down at night in despair, and get up in the 
morning with a head-ache. 


‘ 





Tue Rute Reversep....A friend of ours has originated several 
schemes for the advancement of female power. Others are 
engaged in asimilar business. If these considerate philanthro- 
pists will just let the ladies alone, they will reach the top of 
the ladder by their own exertions, quite soon enough for the 
safety and well-being of the ‘lords of creation, Eastward, 
we have observed in numerous instances of late, the ascendan- 
cy of the ‘gray mare.? But nothing so near home as the fol- 
owing, has before met our eye: ‘All persons are hereby for- 
bidden to trust my husband, John Reed, with the expectation 
of collecting the same from me, as I am determined no longer 
to support him in his present course, unless compelled to do so by 
Jaw. Eviza Reen..——We quote from the ‘Pioneer’ of Spring- 
field, Clarke county, Ohio, January 22, 1836. 


ae 


| One should be 
particular when speaking of mattersof importance. Lok out, 


ye refractory husbands, and change your ‘present courses? as 
speedily as possible. Ye have governed, and tyrannized, and 
triumphed, long enough. The time approacheth, in which 
these things are not to be. The day of vengeance draweth 
nigh. ‘The hour cometh for the redemption of the long-suffer- 
ing. Beware! the hour—the moment—It ishere! Even now, 
the handwriting is upon the wall! 
Hark! The clashing of iron hoops and steel corsets, cometh 
upon the breeze! and also the clapping of hands, and the clat- 
ter of tongues, and the rustling of silks, and the flapping of 
ribbands! Pocket your eyes and noses, ye doomed ones, and 
cover an ear with each hand. Lo! behold! 


Literary Sxercues....Under this caption, we commence this 
week the publication of a series of original papers, which will 
add much to the interest and value of our pages. We earnest- 
ly recommend these sketches to our readers, assured that most 
of them will find entertainment and instruction in their peru- 
sal. ‘They are from the easy and polished pen of Wilkins Tan- 
nehill, Esq., the author of ‘Sketches of the History of Litera- 
ture’—a work of much research and value, which was given 
to the public some ten years since, and received with decided 
favor. Besides being a practiced writer, Mr. Tannehill is a 
fine scholar; and he treats with ability whatever subject he 
chances to give his attention to. In the series of papers which 
he has been kind enough to commence for the Mirror, it is not 
his intention to pursue any regular plan, or to confine himself, 
longer than shall suit hishumor, to any particular subject.— 
Having had experience in conducting periodical works, it will 
be his aim to cater for the entertainment as well as for the in- 
formation of our readers. He commences with the Lirera- 
TURE OF THE Eastern Empire; and will complete in five or 
six numbers, a somewhat comprehensive sketch of this inte- 
resting portion of the series. 
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WEEKLY RECORD. 





On Monday evening, Feb. Ist, by the Rev, Lyman Beecher, 
D. D., Mr. D. B. Lupton, to Miss Harriet Osborn, daugher of 
Dr. L. Lawrence—all of this city. 


DEATHS. 


At Springfield, Clarke county, Ohio, February first, in the 
eighteenth year of her age, Louisa liza Sprigman, eldest 
daughter of Peter A. Sprigman, Esq., formerly of this city. 

At Edinburgh, (Scotland,) on the 15th November last, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, Robert Goodacre, Esq., well known 
in this community, as a gentlemanly and able lecturer on astro- 
nomy. 

On Monday morning, Feb. Ist, at the residence of her bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. R. W. Lee, of a lingering and protracted ill- 
ness, Miss Ruth R. Hutchinson, late of Auburn, N. York, aged 
22 years. 

On Sunday Morning, 3ist January, Julia, infant child of T. 
Kirby. 


On Saturday, January 30th, Henry Shreve, only child of Jas. 
F. Conover, aged 94 months. 

On the 30th January, at the City Hotel, after a protracted 
illness, Mr. G. F. Saltonstall,in the 76th year of his ago. The 
deceased was a native of New-London, Conn. 











rs as practicable—that is, not having joined the belligerents, ) scarcely find it, and if you do find jt, it will barely afford you 


On Tuesday, February 3d, Martius, only sonof Charles Sat~ 
terly, aged five years. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CAUSES OF THE INDIAN DISTURBANCES IW. 
FLORIDA. 


The Baltimore American gives some particulars contained in 
a letter from Talahassee, which came very opportunely at this 
moment, while thoso who were preparing in the North to take 
up their winter quarters quietly at St. Augustine, are suddenly 
turned from their purpose by the disastrous intelligence just 
received frum that home of the invalid. 

{t appears the Seminoles, by the treaty of May 9th, 1832, 
agreed to relinquish their present territory at Tampa Bay, and 
at the end of three years to retire to the prairies of Arkansas. 
The three years expired in May last, but as the Indians showed | 
no disposition to move, it was judged expedient by the officers 
entrusted wiih their removal to give them six months longer to 
prepare for their journey. By the treety, the cattle and horses, 
were to be surrendered and paid tor. Accordingly the Indian 
agent advertised the Indians to bring them in to be sold on the 
days of Dec. Ist and Dec. 15th. Charles,the head chief,assent- | 
ed tothe measure; but others determined to die, arms in hand, 
on the soil of their forefathers. Hicks, the successor of Neha} 
Mathla, had been shot some tine previous fortoo great subser- | 
viency to the white men. Nine warrirs now entered the Coun- 
cil and discharged nine bullets in the heartof Charles, his suc-| 
ceasor, fer the same cause. Louis, appointed in his place, is 
determined to take no steps for his removal. ‘The settlers in 
that neighborhood are chiefly herdsmen, whose cattle graze in 
the piny woods. Nunansville, where their women and chil- 
dren are collected, is 25 miles from Talahassee, on the rail- 
route, thence to St. Augustine. Cantonment Brook, or Camp 
King, where five companies of U. 8. troops are, not however, 
150 in number, is sixty miles south of this, near Orange Lake, | 
on the banks of the Ohawaba, the principal tributary of the St. 
Johns. Pensacola, where orders had been gent for reinforce-| 
ments, is 100 miles distant from this. The militia, or volun-| 
teers, are mounted, and armed to the teeth: each having a pair | 
of pistols and a double barrelled gun, and arifle between every | 
two. ‘The horses are ot various kinds, some prancing steeds, | 
some small Indian ponies or mules. ‘The men are good marks- 
men, but totally unacquainted with mane@uvres. Middle Flor- 
ida would furnish 200. ‘The whole force mustered will, it is| 
thought, amount to 890 men. ‘The Seminoles reckon 2,000 | 


| 


warriors, including the negro mixtures. 


SINGULAR INCIDENT. 


Dx. Fuint, in his lecture last week on the anatomy of the 
brain, illustrated the astonishing influence which the nervous | 
aystem exercises over the whole corporal and mental functions, | 
by a well authenticated anecdote, which is too remarkable to | 
be lost. He stated that im Berlin, in Prussia, an individual, | 
during a violent dispute with his wite, in the course of which | 
both parties beca:ne much enraged, undertook to administer a | 
little salutary chastisement. He struck her with his hand, a| 
light blow on the back of her neck, The woman instantly | 
fell, and became apparently immediately deprived of all sensa- | 
tion—and after various methods were resorted to without suc-| 
cess to reanimate her, she was pronounced to be dead: grave 
clothes were provided, and some persons commenced sivipping | 
the body of its apparel, in order to array it preparatory to its} 
interment. On removing a kerchief from her shoulders, the | 
woman, to the great consternation of all present, started up, 
assumed a menacing attitude, and proceeded to finish an op- | 
probrious term which she was applying to her husband when | 
he struck her the blow that appeared to have produced ouch | 
serious results! 

It was ascertained on subsequent investigation, that a pin, | 
which confined a certain portion of her garments to her neck, | 
was, by the force of the blow, driven through the integuments | 
and spine until it reached the spinal marrow, and was the cause | 
of this instantaneous suspension of all the functions of the} 
body or mind. She was restored to consciousness, and to the! 
full possession of all her faculties so soon as it was removed.— | 
New-York Journal. 


POWER OF LOCOMOTIVES. 


The report of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company 
makes the following statement: 

The engine ‘Arabian’ drew ona level 112 tons at the rate of 
12 miles an hour; and the samme weight up an ascent of 17 
feet in a mile, at the rate of 64 miles an hour, Afterwards 
the same engine drew two cars full of passengers, with a ten- 
der, weighing in all 11 tons, exclusive of itsown weight, 7% 
tons, up anascent on Parr’s Ridge, two thirds of a mile, ave- 
raging 264 feet ina mile. 

n September last (26th) the ‘Washington,’ on the Washing- 
ton and Baltimore road, drew 113 tons, at a speed of not less 
than ten iniles an hour at any place, and surmounting ascents 
of five and six milesin length of twenty feetin a imle. The 
same engine on a level would have drawn 213 tons ten miles 
an hour. 

The speed of the Arabian, surmounting an ascent of 264 fect 
in a mile is not given; but the fact of its surmounting the as- 
cent without stationary power is all-important. The greatest 
inclination on the route of the proposed Connecticut River 
Rail-road is near the north line of Vermont, where fur the space 
of 50 chains and two rods the inclination is 82 feet to the mile. 
The next greatest inclination is69 feet per mile for three miles 
and 36 chains. 

The above facts would seem to settle the question of the 


practicability of a Ruil-road from Hartford to tie North line of 


Vermont without stationary power.—Mt. Chronicle. 


OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE. 


Mr. Carey, the original constructer of the Oxy-Hydrocen 
Microscope, has made some astonishing improvements. Ata 


| recent exhibition in London— 


After many specimens of the wings of beetles and other in- 
sects had been exhibited magnified to 3,000,000 times their 
actual dimensions, a flea was displayedinthe disc. The disc 
measured in diameter eighteen feet,but it was far too contract- 
ed to contain at one time the enormous proportions of the 
magnitied insect, which appeared at least as large again as an 
elephant. A drop of water was exhibited, in the act of being 
decomposed, under the action of the poles of the volantic bat- 
tery; and, in the language of the exhibitor, displayed the 


| ‘crush of matter and the wreck of worlds.’ Mr. Goadby, who 


wasamong the spectators, then gave what might almost be 
called a lecture upon the respiratory organs and the nervous 


'system of the caterpillar which inhabits and lives upon the 
| wood of the willow tree. The specimens introduced upon the 
| disc were the preparations of this gentleman, and were remark- 


able for the fidelity of their preservation. These were the 
novelties of the evening. There were, however, specimens 
of human hair magnified to the size of branches of trees, wa- 
ter tigers, larve of aquatic insects, &c., in some vf which the 
peristaltic motion of the intestines and the vibrations of the 
heart were clearly perceptible. 


A BRILLIANT AUDIENCE. 


Tue following extract from the London Court Journal ex- 
ceeds every thing that we ever before heard of in theatrical 
history :— 

‘There was much surprise that on Menday last, November 


2d, 1835, (we cannot be too precise on the advent of Jonathan 


Bradford at Covent Garden,) the free list was totally suspended, 
the public press excepted. We have, however, heard a sut- 
ficient reason for such apparent unkindness to the “free.” Mr. 
Osbaldiston had written to Viscount Melbourne, offering him 
places for all his Majesty’s gaols, Newgate, Horsemonger Lane, 
and the House of Correction. Every accommodation was con- 
templated for the felons about to be congregated, to hear the 
great “moral lesson,” as preached by the undying Jonathan. 
‘Those convicts sentenced for seven years were to have seats in 
the gallery, those for fourteen in the pit, those for life in the 
dress circle; whilst, with a delicacy delightful to commemo- 
rate, the wretched men under the awful sentence of death 
were to be indulged with a private box. The Bow street van 
and several omnibusses were secured to convey the culprits to 


|; and from the theatre. However, the men were spared the ex- 
| hibition, on the vigorous remonstrance of Mr. Wooler, who 


DESIGN IN DOGS. 


A rrienp of mine, while shooting wild fowl with his brother, | 
was attended by a sagacious Newfoundland dog. In getting | 
near some reeds by the side of the river, they threw down their| 
hats and crept to the side of the water, where they fired. They | 
soon afterwards sent the dog for the hats; one of them was 
smaller than the other.—After several attempts to bring them 
both together in his mouth, the dog at length placed the smal- 
ler in the larger one, pressed it down with his foot, and thus 
broughtthem together. This factneed notbedoubted. These 
individuals have both at different timesassured me of its truth. 
{ knew an instance somewhat similar. A spaniel was endea- 
voring to bring a dead hare to his master. After several inef- 
fectual attempts to carry it in his mouth, or to drag italong, he 
contrived to get all the feet of the hare in his mouth, and in 
this way conveyed it tohis master. _ 

A gentleman of my acquaintance witnessed the following oc- 
eurrences. He was shooting one day by the side of a hill, at- 
tended by a keeper; shot at and wounded a hare, which ran 
through one of several holes made in the bottom of a stone 
wall. The keeper sent a favorite old retriever after the hare. 
The dog jumped overthe wall, caught the hare, and returned 
with it in his mouth to the wall, but after several attempts, was 
unable to jump back again with his additional load. Giving 
up his ineffectual efforts, the dog was secn to push the hare 
with his nose as far as he could through one of the holes at the 
bottom of the wall. He then leaped over it, dragged the hare 
through the hole on the other side, and brought it to his master. 
From the high spot where the parties stood, they were able to 
witness the whole of the dog’s proceedings, which certainly 
appear to have been caused by some faculty beyond mere in- 
stinct. 





contended that having received sentence, that sentence could 
not at the dictum of any minister admit of aggravation. This 
Mr. Osbaldiston, is a well known sporting gentleman of large 
fortune, who delights in astounding “sprees” of this kind.’ 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


The culture of the mulberry tree, and the production of silk, 
appears at this time to be drawing the attention of the people 
of this state, and many have already made considerable pro- 
gress in preparations necessary for its continued and successful 
pursuit. It is unquestionably worthy of their attention, and 
we believe the day is not far distant when silk is to become one 
of the staple productions of the Northern States. A fair ex- 
periment proves that the climate is favorable, and that it may 
at little expense, be made to cvery family a safe, convenient, 
and highly lucrative employment. 

Many gentlemen in this vicinity have this spring arranged, 
and others are arranging their mulberry orchards, and the in- 
terest which it engages affords a safe assurance of the com- 
plete success of the undertaking. 

Individuals introduced the business several years since— 
more perhaps for the curiosity of the thing than any hope of 
profit—but the imperfect experiments which have been thus 
tried, show that each thrifty tree at five years old will produce 
one dollar! !—New-Hampshire Statesman. 


The bill confirming the act of the last session, abolishing the 
lottery system in Maryland, after the present grants shall have 
a passed both Houses of the Legislature, and has be- 
come a law. 


Ovr puritan fathers were early and radical in their Notion 
| of social moral reforms.—In 1639,the drinking of healths was 
prohibited by law in Massachusetts. In 1651, the legislatr, 
of the Colony prohibited all persons whose estates did not ¢. 
ceed two hundred pounds, from wearing any gold or silver lac, 
above two shillings per yard. The law authorized the Selec, 
men to make notice of the outlines and fashions of ‘the a par. 
elof the people, especially in the wearing of ribins and greg, 
boots.’ 

The law respectingthe use of tobacco was singular, |p 
1647, the Colony of Connecticut ordained: *That no perso, 
under the age of twenty yeas, nor any other that hath already 
accustomed himself to the use thereof, shall take any tobaecy 
until he shall have brought a certificate from under the hand of 
some who are approved for knowledge and skill in physic, tha 
it is useful for him; andalso, that he hath received a liceng 
from the court forthe same. All others who had addicted them. 
selves to the use of tobacco, were prohibited taking it in any 
company, or at their labors, or on their travels, unless they wer 
ten miles atleast from any house; or more than once a day, 
though not in company,on pain of a fine of sixpence for each of. 
fence.—Salem Observer. 


BYENWA. 





A young officer in the French navy, who was for al 
time stationed at Senegal, amused himself with petting a hye. 
na, Which he had rendered so tame that it not only played with 
him, but suffered all on board to caress him. Both landed a 
Brest, whence the hyena was sent by his master to the mena. 
gerie at the Jardin des Plantes. Here the animal resumed ity 
natural ferocity; but when the officer, six months after, paid 
a visit to the menagerie, the hyena laid himself down to be 
caressed, showed every symptom of delight, allowed his old 
master to put his hand into his mouth, licked him, and returned 
his caresses with every mark of an affection that he could 
scarcely restrain within moderate bounds.—Doubted. 


GREAT PROJECT. 


A project is now agitated in Germany to cut a canal which 
will unite the Vanubeand the Maine, and complete the water 
communication traversing the whole of Europe from the Ger- 
man Ocean, through the Rhine, the Maine, the Danube, to the 
Black Sea—and by means of the Carlowitz Canal, now form- 
ing, to the Austrian States, from the Danube, in Hungary, to 
the Adriatic! This undertaking, although stupendous, is said 
to be practicable, and will commence on the Danube, near Kel- 
heim, and pass through Nuremburg to the Maine at Hamburg. 
— Boston Mercury. 


MRS. MONTAGUE. 


A literary discovery of some importance has been made. I 
includes upwards of one hundred anthograph letters from Mrs. 
Montague, (the commentator on Shakspeare)to various per- 
sons, and the literary history of her time. She was the friend 
of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick, Sheridan, 
and all other witsof that date. She wasa womanof hot tem 
per, and once when Charles Fox, was at her table, told him 
‘she did not care for him three 4 of a louse,’-—an expres 
sion more candid than elegant: Fox replied in the following 
epigram: 

Says Montague to me, and in her own house, 
‘I care not for you, three skips of a louse!’ 

I forgive her— for woman, however well bred, 
Will talk of what always runs most in her head! 


FIRE EXTINGUISHED BY STEAM. 


It appears by a paragraph ina late English paper, that steam 
may be employed for the valuable purpose of extinguishi 
fires! A fire broke out in a factory near Bury, ina room use 
for drying huge sheets of cotton wadding, which is heated by 
steam, as well as by stove pipes. A person employed on the 
premises had the presence of mind to break one of the stove 
pipes, and on closing the doors, the rush of steam from the pipe 
Was so great as to extinguish the flamesina few minutes— 
But for this timely interference the whole of the premises mus 
have been destroyed. 


TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


The people of St. Louis, Missouri, are about to erect a splen- 
did new hotel, on the corner of First and Laurel streets, bys 
stock company. It is to be two hundred feet front, and one 
hundred and fifty back, four storieshigh. The cost is estime 
ted at $150,000. 

A bill for the re-chartering of the U. S. Bank, with a capital 
of twenty-eight millions, has been reported in the Pennsylvanis 
Legislature. 

Sheridan Knowles has been offered $2000 for a new play, and 


an engagement for himself on advantageous terms, by the mat 
agersof Drury Lane. 
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